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“LIBERTY TO WALLOP ONE’S 
NIGGER.” 


Freepom is a word which everybody may 
use, but which must always be construed in 
relation to the end in reference to which the 
speaker uses it. It is 2 grand word, but is 
often deseorated for mean purposes. The 
alave - proprieter used to despise the freedom 
which restricted his right to “wallop his own 
nigger.” So clergymen of an antique type 
mean by freedom their own right to lord it 
over their parishioners, to preach what doc- 
trines they please, and to receive public 
money to be employed exclusively at their 
discretion. We have a real admiration of 
Archdeacon Denison. We like his straight- 
forwardness. We like his frankness of speech. 
We like his courage. We like the gentle- 
manly bearing with which it is associated. 
But we do not like his notion of freedom, 
which it appears to us is eminently clerical. 
Until very recently, indeed, we could sym- 
pathise with him to a certain extent. He has 
borne himself, though for a different reason, 
much as the majority of Congregationalists 
and Baptists have borne themselves, towards 
Government Education—has kept aloof from 
it, and submitted to the disadvantage of doing 
so, rather than compromise his conscientious 
convictions. Like them, too, he has been 
beaten by events—that is, he sees the im- 
practicability of much longer holding his own 
in the face of opposition subsidised by the 
Legislature. The Archdeacon has discovered, 
as so many others have done, that elementary 
schools, supported only by voluntary contribu- 
tions and children’s pence, cannot, as a rule, 
compete with those aided by Privy Council 
grants—that in course of time the former 
must disappear before the latter—and that un- 
less he and those of the clergy who think with 
him prefer being ousted altogether from the 
work of popular education, he and they must 
avail themselves for this purpose of the resources 
of the nation. 


The Incumbent of East Brent, however, sees 
clearly enough that he has companions in tribu- 
lation, and, albeit, Protestant Dissenters have 
never had any large hold upon his political, 
ecclesiastical, or theological sympathies, he is 
man of the world enough—we use the phrase in 
no depreciatory sense—to shape his course with 
& vie to their co-operation. He who is perhaps | 


the soul of opposition to any acquiescence by 
the National School Society in a “ conscience 


153 | Clause,” has come out strong in a demand for 


educational religious liberty, or perhaps we 
may more appropriately say, equality. Prac- 
tically, he has suggested to Dissenters that in- 
asmuch as he and they are in the same boat, it 
would be but obeying the dictates of common 
sense that all should row for the same point. 


58 | “ You object to any interference by the State 
50 | in religious teaching—so do I. Let us unite in 


demanding entire liberty on this head. Good; 
but let us first compare notes as to what entire 
liberty is intended to comprise. Dissenters 
have their own views, and, on various occasions, 
have expressed them. The Archdeacon has 
been equally outspoken, and, to give greater 
emphasis to his utterance, has given it through 
the medium of a conference convened at his 
suggestion, and held on Wednesday last at 
Willis’s Rooms. Let us see to what extent there 
is agreement between his views and those of 
Protestant Dissenters. 


The first resolution passed by the Conference 
affirms a proposition which neither the public 
nor we are disposed to contest — That it appears 
to this meeting that it is necessary that aid 
should be given out of the public funds towards 

i and maintaining sufficient schools for 
the education of the poor.” The Times makes 
merry over the simplicity of this resolution. 
Certainly, “ they may laugh who win.“ But it 
is open to the original friends of Education by 
voluntary effort to remark that it has become 
qnecessary, chiefly because the course taken 
by the Government has made it necessary. It 
does not seem to us that a recognition of the 
necessity was out of place as the ground- 
work of subsequent resolutions. It may be 
truth that “the policy of these gentlemen has 


been of late to inflict upon the Government the 


punishment of not applying to it for pecuniary 
aid.” It may be wit to remark, “ We may 
perhaps conclude from this Resolution that 
they find they have only punished themselves, 
and have at last opened their eyes to the fact 
with which every one else has been familiar for 
the last twenty years.” But neither the truth 
nor the wit of these jeering criticisms go for 
more than this—that an unlimited command of 
the nation’s purse is sure in the end to over- 
match private beneficence in behalf of any enter- 
prise. Men of earnest convictions do not like 
to admit it until facts wring from them the con- 
fession—and when at last they give up the 
unequal and hopeless contest, they know very 
well that hundreds who have made no sacrifice, 
and who have used the nation’s strength instead 
of their own, will crow, as this writer has done, 
over a victory which is as that of a six-chambered 
revolver over an oaken stick. 


The second resolution pioneers the way for 
the third. It runs thus :— That such aid be 
not by rates, local or general, but by Parlia- 
mentary grant, to be administered by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education as Parliament 
shall direct.” The elimination of rates in any 
and every form, parochial, district, or county, 
from the resources to be available for educa- 
tional purposes, although defended by the 
speakers on economical grounds, must be 
regarded as a sine gud non of the Archdeacon of 
Taunton’s system of educational liberty. We 
do not stay to discuss it, as our main object is 


to get at the pith and heart of the Venerable | 


managers of each school. (ö) To assist in maintaining 
schools by annual grants. The amount of such grants 


producing . rule be left 1 free to 
the managers of where desired such 
aid be applied to ge in building and maintaining 
purely secular schools, 

All religious bodies,” then, may, according 
to this plan, profit by the application of public 
fands, or more strictly speaking of the proceeds 
of taxation, in maintaining their denominational 
schools, “the religious teaching in which, and 
all manner of regulation connected with it, are 
to be left unconditionally free to the managers 
of each school,” and even secular schools may 
be similarly assisted. Could any arrangement 
assume a more liberal aspect? For whom are 
these juvenile educational and ecclesiastical 
establishments intended? For all comers? 
Not exactly. But for children whose parents 
are willing to accept the education and to com- 
ply with the rules and regulations of the 
schools.” That is to say, the public is to find 
the money, and the parsons are to prescribe the 
religious uses to which it is to be put— 
“Government support, and % conscience 
clause,” is the substance of the proposal. We 
object to it as a system of waste in populous 
towns, and as a system of tyranny in small vil- 
lages. We object to it as relegating the whole, 
or nearly the whole, education of the people to 
sectarian rivalry. We object to it as providing 
that public money shall pass beyond public con- 
trol. We object—but there, why need we go 
on objecting? The proposal is out of date—it 
will never be seriously entertained by Parlia- 
ment or people; and of this we are quite 
certain, that no ecclesiastical bodies would more 
strenuously oppose it than those designating 
themselves Protestant Dissenters. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux debate in the York Convocation on the ro- 
admission of the Wesleyans to the Established Church 
ended where we suppose most sensible persons ex- 
pected that it would end. Archdeacon Hamilton’s 
resolution inviting a conference between a committee 
of Convocation and a committee of the Legal Hun- 
dred with a view to a “thorough reunion” fell flat 
to the ground. The Archdeacon did his best to 
keep it up. Amongst other curious, but not, on the 
whole, unusual, arguments which he adduced in 
favour of his motion, were embodied the statements 
that the Wesleyans had never joined the “ political 
Dissenters,” had held aloof from the Church-rate 
controversy, and that it would be valuable to have 
their assistance in the years, not far off, when the 
Church would be assaulted,—a style of argument 
which induces us to suspect that concern for tempo- 
ralities is, after all, at the bottom of this wonder- 
fully friendly feeling. The motion was pretty well, 
but very briefly, supported ; but every one must have 


felt, as the Bishop of Ripon said, that the atte * I 


was hopeless; and the danger of mak: 5 
obvious when Archdeacon Pollock rose, ¢ 
the “ sheep-stealing” practices of the w 


0 r 
and, amidst loud cheers, deprecated their < dene 725 


as leading to velf-deooption, delusion, and ., b= E 


It was a question, at this point, whether tk 
sion would not widen rather than narrow tl 
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breach ; but Convocation men, excepting when they 
are alluding to “ political” Dissenters, are, on the 
whole, moderate and gentlemanly, and the Wesleyans 
were dealt with with very considerable respect. The 
end was the adoptiog of a resolution, proposed by 
Bishop Bickersteth, to the effect that the House 
would cordially weloome any practical attempt to 
effect a brotherly regonciliation between the Wee- 
leyan body and the Ohurchof Hogland. The feeling 
of the Wesleyang thempelvea does not appear to have 
undergone any change from this discussion. The 
Watchman devotes an article, written, not unnata- 
rally, in @ rather irritated spirit, upon it. Bishop 
Bickersteth’s resolution is there treated as a sensible 
amendment to Archdeacon Hamilton’s; and as for 
the detailed proposals which have. been made, our 
contemporary says that it shall waste no time in 
discussing them. The whole movement reminds us 
of what took place about a generation after the pass- 
ing of the Act of Uniformity of 1662, when some of 
the leaders of Charch and Dissent actually united to 
frame schemes of reunion. Bat, with a disposition 
on both sides to come to terms, the proposals failed. 
Then, as now, these proposals issued from a feeling 
Of weakness on the part of the Church, and subse- 
quent events fully justified that feeling. There is 
an instinct of alarm, and even Wesleyans would be 
clutched if so be that the Church might be saved. 
Bat the Wesleyans respectfully decline to be 
clatched, and with their declination will be an end 
of the matter. If the Church is tottering it will 
have to totter. 


There is just now, or there seems to be, a rather 
extensive feeling in favour of Christian or ecclesias- 
tical re-union, which is not confined to certain 
members of the Established Church. One of the 
tatives of this feeling is the Rev. Dr. Roberts, 
of the English Presbyterian Church in London, who, 
last week, delivered an address before a meeting of 
the ministers and office-bearers of that denomination, 
entitled, “Lessons from the Early Church.” The 
address, from the brief report of it which has come 
under our notice, appears to have been characterised 
by a very considerable grasp of historical facts, and, 
for an English Presbyterian minister, an unusual 
breadth of thought. Dr. Roberts had the courage 

aseail the Westminster Confession of Faith—a 

deed which resembles a Mohammedan assailing the 
Koran in Meoca itself. Dr. Roberts considered that 

the Confession was too minute, and very sagaciously 

remarked, according to the report, that they of 
the Presbyterian Ohurch in England would never 

persuade the modern English mind to accept those 

hundreds of propositions which their Confession 

professed to hiave settled for ever; and the conse-’ 
quence must be either that they failed to get 
Englishmen to become office-bearers in the Church, 

or that they ceased to require of them a formal ac- 

ceptance of the standards which the Presbyterian 

Church acknowledged.” After some equally strong 
remarks in the same direction, he said he would 
be glad if, with all fitting care and caution, any 

return could possibly be made to primitive simplicity 
in regard to this matter; and that it was far better 
to have a short creed, which could be honestly and 

intelligently signed by all their menbers and office- 

bearers, than along and minute one which could in 

most cases scarcely be mastered, and which must, he 

feared, in some cases, lead to a paltering with con- 

acience. The last characteristic feature of the early 
Christian Church touched upon was the immense 
importance which she attached to unity and Catho- 

licity. The evils of schism and separation were elo- 

quently depicted ; and the lecturer, in winding up, 

said that, in order to union, there must be far greater 
tolerance displayed for differences of opinion on 
unessential points than was yet the case.” We 
are not surprised to learn that these sentiments 
were very strungly attacked, but Dr. Roberts is right 
notwithstanding. He is che one and first man who 
has struck at avery main cause of the want of suc- 
cess of modern Presbyterianism in England. What- 
ever may be the case with clerics, English laymen 
care almost less than nothing about the metaphysicai 
creeds of the various Christian Churches, some of 
which are Christian in very despite of their own 
Confessions of Faith. 

It is natural to connect Presbyterianism with Scot- 
land, and therefore, we suppose, our own thoughts 
are at once led from the last subject to certain rather 
significant proceedings in recent Presbyteries of 
the Church of Scotland in Scotland. It appears, ac- 
cording to the Glasgow Daily Herald, that the subject 
of Church patronage has been largely engaging the 
attention of the Presbyterians. There is in the 
Church of Scotland a pretty constant wave of feeling 
. a For six generations past 
it and in every generation a fresh 
exodus has taken place, and another independent 


religious community has been established. It is now 
nearly thirty years since the Free Church was esta~ 
blished, and another generation is rising, and, in 
fact, has risen. We gather from our contemporary’s 
remarks that the old grievance is again felt to be a 
grievance, and that nothing short of a radical reform 
will satisfy the new generation. Scotland, in respect 
to the practice, although not the law, of private 
patronage, differs from England, and there are fe 
patrons who would now obtrude an unwelcome pastor 
upon a reluctant congregation. But still the law is 
in force, and it is now discussed in a moderate 
journal even in this fashion— 

It is certain that the question of 122 will not 
rest as long as the theory of spiritual control which it 
involves offends the moral sense ot the members of the 
Church. It is all very well to say, Cousider the evils 
which an agitation of this kind has produced in bygone 
days, and give us peace. Parliament will not give us 
relief, and what, theo, are we todo? Are wet» have 
another Disruption ern Ae 1 

up a rennio were the w mend i 
Alder My that the E of the Char.b of Scotland lies 
im the firm aud temperate discussion of this subject tii 
the evil is amended in some such way as that proposed 
in the original motion of Mr. Charteris—a proposition 
which woald insare a popular settlement, and at the 
same time } ve us from the half-hidden arts of 
patronage, to which we have rferred, as practised in 
other Churches. The Church was never in a better 

to discuss it, because, as we have stated, the 
yoke of patronage is lightly exercised, and does not 
form an unbearable practic] grievance, and also because 
since 1843 a spirit ot healthy liberalism and toleration 
has been Jargely cultivated both among clergy and og 
As to the timorous s tion that Parliament may 
induc-d to touch endowment if we ask it to tach 
patronage, it is scarcely worth notice, for we may oon- 
fidently assert that there is no ecclesiastical establish- 
ment on earth that has less to fear from a rigid scrutiny 
of ite endowments than the Church of Scotland. 
The last Observation can, we believe, be borne out 
by facts; but it is needless to say that the Church 
of Scotland question is not confined to the distribu- 
tion of patronage. Suppose the inquiry were limited 
to adherents ? 
We daresay that a good many persons are surprised 
at the result of the meeting at Manchester upon the 
Irish Church question. For ourselves, we are rather 
glad of this result. For, of course, the Manchester 
people will not accept the verdict of this single meet- 
ing, which, as it happens, was packed, without 
general notice, by Church of England Sunday-school 
teachers and the riff-raff of Manchester Churchism. 
Nothing better than the result which was actually 
obtained, could, in our judgment, have happened. It 
is to be premised that the Manchester party must, to 
a great extent, lead the politics of the future, and 
there is nothing like apparently successful opposition 
for arousing that party. If Manchester has any of 
its old blood and culture left in it, it will at once 
take steps to reverse the proceedings of this meeting. 
It is rather difficult to dictate, or even to make sug- 
gestions, to men so well versed in public agitation as 
our friends in the comparative North ; or we should 
most mildly suggest that a series of suburban 
meetings, culminating in one at the Free Trade Hall, 
would be of some public service. But, as a rule, it 
will be found that the Lancashire people know very 
well how to do their own business, and therefore, we 
feel assured, they will know how to reverse the ap- 
parent verdict of Monday last. The Guardian and 
the Herald have already made capital out of this 
meeting: is it necessary to say more? Surely 
Manchester does not need any progging from 
London ? 


THE RrruaLisr TRiaLs,—The East Teignmonth case 
has been elaborately argued in the Arches Court 
during the past week, the ground gone over being 
much the same as in the St. Alban’s trial. On 
Friday Mr. Stephens, Q.C., replied on the whole 
case, and in conclusion said :— 


My lord—I wish to make a few remarks upon the 
question of religious persecution,” especially as an 
amusing amount of misconception seems to have arisen 
on the subject. The question in the case is not one of 
religious persecution. What is persecution? Perseca- 
tion ia religious matters is unjust punishment inflicted 
upon a person for adherence toa or mode of worship, 
either by way of penalty or in compelling him to 
renounce his principles. But this necessarily imports 
freedom of action. Such freedom has no * ere, 
because every clergyman upon institution promises in 
the most solemn manner to obey the laws of the Church, 
and upon the faith of that promise receives preferment, 
emolument, social status, and |+gal rights aud powers. 
To profess, or even to entertain, principles at variance 
with such promise vitiates every definition, every idea 
of fair dealing, of honesty, and of truth, And the 
man who, under these circumstances, attempts to carry 
those inconsistent priociples into action, and in so doing 
violates his solemn pledge, is punished for so doing, and 
not persecuted, The man so offending is justly punished 
with those cousequences of his guilt which a e dependent, 
not on this or that custos—not on this or that religious 
system—but on the universally received distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood ; and he is justly punished 
for obtaining or ho'ding ypreferment under false 
pretences. 

His lordship said he must take a reasonable time 
to consider his jadgment, but it would be given as 


| soon as he was able, consistent with the importance 
of the case. 


* 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHIC 
SKETCHES. 


V. 
MRS. BENDIS I. 


Auonesr all the descendants of Oliver Cromwell 
of whom more another time — the most remarkable was 
the lady whose name we have placed at the heading 
of this paper. It may be possible, ope of these days, 
to trace the Cromwell line down to our own period. 
At least we will make the attempt, but Mrs. Ben 
dish is entitled to a niche of her own. 3 


Cromwell’s eldest daughter was Bridget. A good 
deal concerning her may be gathered from the 
Letters” in Mr. COarlyle’s book. She married 

reton, and afterwards Fleetwood, and was there- 
fore intimately acquainted with all the work of 
the Commonwealth. Her eldest daughter, by 
Ireton, was also named Bridget, who married Mr. 
Thomas Bendish, a barrister of Gray’s Inn and a 
man of well-known aristocratio family. This Mrs, 
Bridget Bendish is the subject of our brief sketch. 


In a certain circle no one was more frequently the 

subject of conversation, for something like a quarter 
of a century, than this extraordinary woman. In her 
Oliver Cromwell seemed to live again. Her figure, 
her height, her face, her manners, her voice, her 
character, were exactly those of the great Protector. 
The similarity was not amusing, but startling. It 
was so real that sometimes persons were half un- 
nerved by it. Her figure and character have been 
described by one who knew her intimately, and had no 
temptation tospeak well of any of her qualities, the Rev. 
Samuel Say, of Westminster, who appears to have had, 
what few persons had, the courage to give her advice. 
She is, he said, a person of great presence and 
majesty, heroic courage, and indefatigable industry ; 
and with something in her countenance and manner 
that at once attracts and commands respect.” But 
she was a woman with whom it must have been dif- 
ficult to deal. Her temper was imperious, her will 
stubborn, and her resoluti n inflexible. No power, 
no influence of any kind, would have made her 
change her course. Whatever stood in her way was 
trodden down with firm and relentless tread. Her 
residence was Southtown, Yarmouth, where she had 
some salt-works which she personally superintended. 
Say tells us that she was with her workmen per- 
forming the meanest employments from the dawn to 
the decline of duy, dressing worse than any of them, 
and working without intermission for any purpose 
whatever. That finished, she would gorge down a 
meal, sleep, dress herself for company, when she had 
a great “grandeur of appearance, and take her 
acknowledged position as leader in the fashionable 
society of the neighbourhood. 
This is the character, so far as it is drawn, of a 
coarse, strong-minded, and eccentric woman, but 
Bridget Bendish was more than this. She seemed 
to have some faculties in the very proportions that 
her grandfather possessed then. She was quick and 
vigorous in despatching business; active in minister- 
ing to the poor and the distressed, ‘‘the common 
friend, advocate, and patroness of all the poor, the 
oppressed, and the miserable of any kind.” It is 
added that she was sincere, pious, generous, and 
profuse. Yet, says Mr. Say, though she never broke 
a promise, no man dared trust her word, and she 
was deficient as well in truth as in justice and common 
honesty. She was full of devotion and love, but there 
was no uelty of which she was not capable. She 
was both jealous and trusting, suspicious and open, 
beautifully good and hatefully bad. So says Say: 
but it must be remembered that she offended Say, 
that Say was a Presbyterian, and that almost any 
Presbyterian of that time would blacken Crom well's 
granddaughter if he could only, at the same time, 
blacken Cromwell himself. 

In one particular respect Mrs. Bendish was greatly 
like the Protector. Whenever a great difficulty was 
before her, and she knew not what to do, she did 
what she said her grandfather always did, shut 
herself up in her closet and fast and pray until 
the difficulty was resolved. Like Wesley, she prac- 
tised Bibliomancy, and nothing could turn her from 
the influence of the practice. 


Few had the courage to withstand this woman in 
anything, and none ever dared to speak before her 
of Oliver Cromwell with disrespect. Dr. Brooke, of 
Norwich, who knew her, wrote that she looked upon 
the Protector as the first and greatest of mankind,” 
and also as the best. In talking of herself, or the 
mention of any good quality, she would say she 
learned it from him. Once Lady Fauconberg, one 
of Oliver’s daughters, was rebuked by her for hearing 
anything said in disparagement of the Protector’s 
memory ; Mrs. Bendish plainly hinting that a daughter 


of Cromwell's who could listen to such conversation 
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must be a daughter in repute only. She remembered | 
how she used to sit, as a little girl, on the Pro- 
tector’s knee, and she loved and venerated him as 
though he were always present with her. 

When in London, Mrs. Bendish attended Owen's 
ministry, and afterwards that of Isaac Watts. An 
early poem of Watts’ is addressed to her. Her hus- 
band died in 1707, and she herself in 1728. She 
left two sons, named respectively Thomas and 
Henry. The first died on the family estates in the 
West Indies, leaving a son, named after his grand- 
father Ireton, who died unmarried in 1730. The 
second son, Henry, married Lord Barrington’s 
sister, on which occasion Watts addressed to him 
some complimentary lines. One son, Henry, was 
born of this marriage. He died at Southampton in 
1753, and with him the line of Cromwell through 
his daughter Bridget became extinct. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 
DISTURBED MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


On Monday morning, in pursuance of a requisition 
to the Mayor, numerously and influentially signed, a 
meeting of citizens was held in the Town Hall, 
Manchester, “for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the subject of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, and the duty of Parliament in relation thereto.” 
The Mayor presided, and among those present were 
—Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., 
Messers. Aldermen Neild, Rumney, Nicholls, Lamb, 
Crewdson, and Wright Turner (Salford) ; Councillors 
Joseph Thompson and Anderton; the Revs. Dr. 
Garrett, Dr. Parker, T. A. Stowell, S. A. Steinthal, 
W. Richardson, W. Gaskell, G. W. Conder ; Messrs. 
Francis Taylor, William Warburton, A. Darbishire, 
G. Peel, Alexander Irelard, A. E. Fitzgerald, W. 
Touchstone, W. Ambrose, &c. The proceedings 
throughout were uproarious. The rank-and-file as 
well as the ostensible leaders of the Constitutional 
Association mustered in great force, as did also clergy- 
men and Sunday-school teachers connected with the 
Church of England, and a circular had been widely 
circulated urging attendance to counteract the de- 
signs of “ certain members of the Liberation Society 
who wished to make political capital out of the 
movement. As a further indication of the nature of 
the agencies at work, it may be mentioned that 
— person entering the Town Hall was presented 
on the ~~ with a copy of a bulky pamphlet pur- 

rting to be an 0 

testant Demonstration at 
30, 1867.” 


The Rev. G. W. Conpzr moved, and Mr. Alderman 
Rum seconded, the following resolution :— 

That in view of the gross injustice involved in the establish- 
ment of the Church of England in Ireland, and of the lament- 
able disaffection now existing in that country, the meeting is 
of opinion that it is the duty of Parliament to give its imme- 
diate attention to the subject of the Irish Ch . 

The resolution was received with an outburst of 
disapproval, and the Mayor declared that unless 
more decorum was observed hefmust have the authors 
of the disturbance ejected. 


The Rev. Dr. Garnett (Established Church) 
moved, and Mr. Toucustonz seconded, the following 
amendment :— : 

That this meeting declines to pronounce an opinion in 
favour of the destruction of the Irish Church, because it has 
not evidence before it to justify such a proceeding, and also 


because this meeting has no desire to excite the angry passions 
of contruversy throughout the kingdom. 


Mr. Jacos Brieut, M. P., rose amid loud cheers 
and groans to support the motion. One of the 7 — 
tlemen who had conspicuous in front of the 
platform by continuous interruptions, endeavoured 
to prevent Mr. Bright being heard, by asking if 
the hon. member was a citizen of Manchester; 
and another of the same band inquired if the 
amendment should not be put now.” The Mayor 
did not appear to think either point required his de- 
cision, and Mr. Bright proceeded to say :— 

This meeting, like towns’ meétings in general, is 
divided in opioion upon the question which we are met 
to discuss, I will say at the outset, that I never re- 
member attending a public meeting where I in the 
slightest degree interrupted a speaker. (Hear.) I do 
remember having sometimes claimed the ri bt to reply 
to a speaker, and I believe that right will be given by 
the Mayor to every gentleman present. (Hear, hear ) 
Tam glad that a great number of persons have come 
to this meeting in a very earnest spirit in defence of 
the Irish Established Church--(Hear, hear)—because it 
seems to me that that isa sign that the Church is at 
last in danger. (“ No no!“ And if the Irish Church 
should come to be in real danger, I should regard it as 
a favourable sign of the times. (A voices: Who 
supports Garibaldi?“ To which the response was 
promptly iven, The Italians,” and cheers.) A good 

eal has — said * justioe and — 11 * 4 
Touchstone indulged ese expressions, n 
they have been used by another gentleman. (Hear, 
hear.) I shall not trouble you much with figures— 
(Hear, hear,” and a voice, ** Better not!”) but I 
shall give you two or three figures, because it is very 
difficult to approach this question with them. (A 
voice: We don’t believe inthem!”) According to 
the Census of 1861 the members of the Prote - tant 
Church in Ireland were ia proportion to the whole 
population of Ireland as one to eight. (“ Hear,” 
and cries of False!) I am _ quoting 
Official figures. (Cheers.) (A gentleman asked. 
amid loud laughter, for the *‘ authority for th» Census 
retarns.) If i had nothing more to say than that | 


“ authentic report of reat 
Bills borough, October 


should leave the meeting, believing that I had 
established the case for the resolution. (' Oh, oh!” 
and groans.) Now for another fact. In Ireland there 
are 4428 parishes; of 1,539 of these, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number, each parish 


contains fewer 


than 100 soule an to the Protestant Chareh. 
(Cries of Stuff!” and All that can be explained | ”) 
A gentleman says he can explain all that. So can 1. 
(Cheers.) There are 199 of these parishes without any- 
body gett eo tothe Established Church. Oh, oh!” 
roana, and cries of Authority!”) I thiok it was the 

v. Dr. Garr-tt who t. Id us that when money was re- 
mitted to the poor Catholics of Ireland (cries of 
Roman Catholics |”)—to the poor Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, that money was entrusted to the Prot-stant 
clergymen. Now, if that be so (a voice: It is in 
oy 2 ten!) 45 eg gate to 
tell me how the people 80 parishes, 
where there are — Protestant tions, get that 
money, unless he admits at the same time that each of 
these parishes has its clergyman devouring the living, 
and perf rming no duty. ( Hear,” and cheers, follow-d 
by counter-cries ok Church!” and “Time!” 
One of the speakers who preceded me spoke of this 
pro which is now consumed by the Protestant 


which we consider private 
(Cries ok So it is!” “8 
tion.) I don’t know whether that gentleman is aware, 
but, if not, he is at least very ignorant of the question 
he has ertaken to discuss, that within the lifetime 
of most of us now io this room the Government has 
dealt once with that property. (Hear, hear,” and cries 
of (“ More shame!”) It ken away from one, and it 
hae given to anotLer. (Hear, hear.) The Government has 
done that with respect to that property which it never 
does and never will do with to private property. 
(“ Hear, hear,” and renewed calls of Time.“) I am 
afraid some of those gentlemen are anxious to get rid of 
me, ( Hear, hear,” and a voice, Next election.”) 
I am glad we have got a meeting here this morning pre- 
sided over by the Mayor. I believe, as Mr. Garrett 
says, it will be an example to many other places, and 
that results advantegeous to the country, and not dis- 
advantageous, will flow from this meeting. (Hear 
hear.) If the majority of the people of the United 
1 had their will this Church would cease to be 
a political institution. (“ No, no!” cheers and groans ) 
Nobody present—not even those who have addressed us 
in defence of it—will maintain that anything like a 
minority of the Irish people supports this institution. 
(Hear, hear.) I doubt if anybody present would main- 
tain that it got any support from Scotland. (Hear, 
hear.) Scotland has resisted any interference with her 
religion. On every occasion when the Government of 
this country has tried unjustly to interfere it „as happily 
been met by the strongest and most successful resiat- 
ance—(cheers, and a voice: ‘‘It is a Protestant coun- 
try”) ;—and I am prepared to say that it will be 
scarcely possible throughout the length and breadth of 
England to get up meetings in the evening, when 
everybody can attend—(Hear, hear),—where the Irish 
Church as a political institution would not be condemned, 
(Renewed uproar; calle of “Time!” and Give us 
something about the Broad Church!”) The associa- 
tion of that country and that Charch—(“ Time !|”)— 
with the dark and tragic history of Ireland is in itself 
a reason why, before you can achieve the pacification of 
that country, that Church must be abolished. (Re- 
newed disturbance, and calle of Time! ”) 


rty to be inalienable. 


He has not spoken anything like ten minutes yet. 
(“Oh, oh!“ and groans.) Every speaker shall have ten 
minutes to s ; the longer you interrupt him, the 
longer he will be before you. voice: “‘ We have 
timed him here fourteen minutes. 

Mr. Bright: I will address myself for one moment to 
what I believe is the source of the opposition to this 
resolution. (Hear, bear.) When I do so I undertake 
to say that, except for the Catholics who may be pre-ent 
(Roman Catholics !”)—Roman Catholics if you please 
—the whole of us in this room have one object and ove 
desire. (“ No, no!”) The supporters of the Established 
Church of Ireland, if I understand their position, sup- 
port it because they hope it wil! make Protestants and 
uomake Catholics, and make it easier to govern that 
country. The supporters of the amendment are in the 
main close under me, and in the middle of the meeting. 
(Hear, hear.) I would like to ask these gentlemen, 
whatever their faith may be in anythiog, even in much 
less than religious matters—whatever their faith may 
be, however true or however erronecus—I would like 
to ask them whether we have not enough of honourable 
pride and the commonest self-respect to yield to their 
opinions except by force. Force and opposition, except 
that which comes by persua-ion, never yet made an 
honourable people relinquish their opinions. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) 


The interruption to Mr. Bright was now so loudly 
persisted in that he resumed his seat. 

A number of speakers attempted to address the 
meeting, but were met with noise and confusion. At 
length the amendment was put and carried by a ma- 
jority of about five to three, amid great cheering 
from the meeting. This virtually terminated the 
proceedings. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times thus accounts 
for this curious result :— 


We do not wish for a moment to contest this Tory 
triumph, such as it ie; but, for the sake of people else- 
where, its character ought to be clearly explaiued. A 
civic tradition, which would be more red in the 
breach than ia the observance, requires that a town’s 
meeting shall be held at the Town Hall, in a room 
which will accommodate some five hundred persons, 
more or less. The Free-trade Hall holds ten times the 
number, but the mayors of Manchester have always re- 
fused to avail themselves of the large edifice for holding 
meetings at which they were to preside officially. The 
result is one of which we have no right to complein, since 
its inconveniencesand ite occasional advantages have b-en 
sbared in pretty equa'ly by all parties during the last 
twenty years; but it certainly deprives a chest r 
town's me-ting of all representative value. The main 
question which the promoters of a town’s meeting have 
to take into consideration is this: Is it the interest of 
any party to pack the room? If it is, then victory 
belongs to those who can rally three hundred people on 
the steps of the hall when the doors are opened. The 
Tories have shown more sensitiveness than we could 
have exp-cted on this Irish question. The advertire- 
ment summoning the meeting seems to have roused all 


their latent energies. Circulars were addressed far and 
wide, calling upon the friends of the Constitution to 


) | @uential division of the Kingdom; and the on 


Tri K Chureh as if it were inalienable in the Sense in 8 
the truth ! ” and interrup- * 


The Mayor: You will not fallow Mr. Bright to speak. 


‘been held in that magnificent room, — that 


remarks 


The Manchester Guardian satirical 
ability had little 


the most tranacendant oratorical 
do with the issue of the meeting. 


In the midst of noise and disorder, 
which a majority of the little crowd has 
mined to announce is registered as the verdict of an 


tion for justice is that whoever rn 


opinion. 
Having epoken of the Irish Church Establishment at 
some length within the last twenty-four bours, we caa- 
not pretend to find fresh material for in 
the caricature of a discussion presented by the 1 
ings at the Manches er Town Hall. . . We base 
our belief that the Irish Establishment must ere 
long to resign its exclusive pretensions, rr pt ie at 


least, of ite emolaments. on as conviction that it 
has hitherto totally failed to obtain the confidence of the 
Irish people, and makes no perce tible in that 


direction. It isa point very easi 

ot ie wl arn e he eo 
m uiry io question, the old con 

which 2 now to break out with all its pristine 
fury, may soon be set at rest. The opponents of the 
Church will certainly ask nothing more than that the 
strength of ite hold on the affections of the Irish poor 


should be the test of its claim to continued connection 
with the State. : 


GREAT MEETING AT BRIGHTON, 


On Friday evening an address was given by Mr. 
Mason Jones, in the Pavilion Dome Assembly Room, 
on * The Irish Church in its Social and Political As- 
pects.” The meeting had been arran by the 
Committee of the Brighton Branch of the National 
Reform League, and the room was well filled with a 
most respectable and attentive auditory, the 
being appropriated to the use of ladies, „ 1 N t 
was fully ocoupied (in addition to a number in the 
body of the room), and who appeared to take 
interest in the proceedings. Mr. Alderman Alger 
was unanimously voted to the chair; and 
those on the platform were the Rev. Paxton 
Rev. R. Hamilton, Rev. R. Ainslie, Dr. Dill, Dr. 
2 W. D. Sa W. Hall (Portslade), 
8. tick (Waterloo-plaoe), Tankard, M. Wallis, 
Hadlow, Sutton, T. Hill, ohnson, H. Stevens, J. 
Thompson, J. Wood, and other leading Liberals of 


the town, many of whom also ocoupied seats iu the 
body of the room. 


The Borough Members had been invited to attend. 
Mr. White was absent on account of an attack of 
dysentery. Mr. Fawoett also was compelled to be 
absent, but wrote a letter in which he said: 


xen, iy — ae 8 the —— 
refused, by a majori'y o teen, ta com 

to inquire into the Irish Church. 1 thould hope that 
Parliament would never again commit such a blunder, 
I have perfect faith in the ultimate triumph of liberal 
principles, and I therefore feel that the Iri-h Church is 
doomed, I shall resolutely oppose the appropriation of 
its revenues to the endowment of other religious secte 
I think that henceforth religion must be supported 
promoted by the healthy vigour of voluntary effort, and 
not by State endowments, 


Mr. Mason Jones’s lecture was listened to with 
great interest, and the eloquent lecturer was 
vociferously applauded. He sat down amidst 
tremendous cheering. 


The Rev. E. Paxton Hoop then rose, and in pro- 
posing the first resolution, said he was sure, after 
the eloquent and brilliant statement of the lecturer, 
that the meeting would heartily agree in it. It was 
far too late for him to say anything in farther illus- 
tration of the question, except to express a hope that 
the present movement would lead to a speedy reoti- 
fication of the wrongs under which Ireland had so 


long laboured. He then read the resolation as fol- 
ows :— 


That this meeting is of opinion that the establishment in 
Ireland of the Episcopal Church is a grievous injustice 
demanding immediate 9 That whilst a vast majority 
of the people, conscientiously dissenting from ite doctri 


pel 

„„ ² thee peapeventing © Seling 
minority us 4 

tation between the governed and the governors at once ad- 
verse to Ireland’s perity and dangerous to the penseof #he 
realm. This expresses ite opinion that time has 
now arrived when the revenues now possessed by the Irish 
Church should be applied to secular for the benefit 
of the people at large, and that all other grants for religious 
purposes in Ireland be ferthwith withdrawn. 


Mr. THOMPSON seconded the resolution, and in so 
doing only wished to say that the Reform League, 
being desirous of educating the people on this sab- 


ject, had invited Mr. Mason Jones to deliver the 


address they had heard with so much satisfaction. 
As this was the first meeting of the kind that had 


it would be successful. On a fature 

also hoped to listen to Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
engaged to deliver a lectare there on the 4th of 
March next, on the subject of The Revision of our 
Institutions.” He must also add that Mr. Mason 
Jones volunteered to deliver the present Jectare 
quite gratuitously ; that he had en in this work 
purely from the love of it, and not respond to 
that filthy portrait which had been drawn by the 
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THE NONOONPORMIST. 


Fee. 15, 1808: 


| 


| principle of 
oppose 
tain the present system. 


the Irish Church, at Stratford, on Monday last. The 
lecture was the concluding one of a series already 


the | Noticed in our columns, and the audience was 


petitions to Parliament was, he said, the legitimate 
method of eee | the wishes of the people known 
0 ; bat he felt that these would be 

the of Commons was elected, 

pation, bat by a class: bat there would 
elected on a broader basis, and 
soon see the completion of our 


aa 


soon be a Ps 
he b we 
civil liberties, | 

Phe resolution was then put and carried anani- 


m 
& vote of thanks to Mr. Jones was proposed by 
Mr. * Savon, and seconded by Mr. J. Woop. 
Mr. JONRs, who rose amid a storm of cheers and 
applause, said he thanked them for their too warm 
menifestations of approbation. It was not necessary 
to propose and second a vote of thanks, as the 
suceees of this splendid meeting, in the most 
besutifal room in which he ever was in his life, was 
u stifficient acknowledgment, for which he thanked 
them heartily ; and he would now propose a vote of 
ks to the chairman for his courteous, dignified, 
and i condact in the chair—a resolution 
which hoped they would carry, not by the 
customary show of hands, but, as it deserved, by 
acclamation. 
This was accordingly done in the most energetic 
and hearty manner, and the meeting then separated. 


DISENDOWMENT MEETING AT BRIGHTON. 


The Northern Whig reports a respectable meeting 
which was held in the Athenum, Belfast, on Friday 
evening, in favour of the general disendowment of all 
religious bodies in Ireland. The chair was taken by 
Mr J. M. Calder. Addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, Mr. Robert Workman, Mr. Robert Young, 
O. Z., Rev. Robert Workman, Mr. Charles Duffin, 

nd other gentlemen. The proposal to endow the 
Roman Catholic Church was condemned, and the 
sending of deputations to Government to ask for an 
increase in the R-gium Donum strongly deprecated. 
The Rev. Mr. Workman, in the course of his address, 
ps A : meen to“ a my, 
complained of the exasperating inequality,” 
of the Presbyterian eudowments, and catered into a 
caloulation to show that the endowment of the Epis- 
copatian Ohurch was excessive. He drew the follow- 
ing contrast :— 

The struggling and poverty-stricken Catholic labourers 

and pesssote are practically unaided. The sturdy 


Presh farmers, who could do without it, obtain 
a 1 but the Church of the nobility and 
gt whose wealthy members ought to blush at the 

t of depending upon the public charity, rejoices 
in ite hundreds of thousands, A ridiculous attempt has 
been made to prove that the Established Church is not 


a diet 


ing the 
number of the Established clergy is most uvreasonably 

for, in the first = 6 
number of men settled in pa- ishes where no minister is 
needed, and, u, in a great number of her r 
the wealthy in 


cumbent engsges à cura hat he 


oy hia leisure, so that in these cases the Church 
2 * where there i- „ kor one. Then 


we must reckon the whole host of idle deans and canons, 
and one like, and we shall fad that the number of her 
clergy de three or four times greater than necessary. In 
this way the average -tipend is greatly lowered, and the 
whole revenue is 20 frittered away and eaten up by the 
holders of sineeures that we are prevented from noticing 
that it is inordinate'y great. But the lavish wealth of 
the Hetablishment appears very distinotly if we o nsider 
how it would divide among the Presbyterian mivistere, 
The Presbyterians are about as numerous as the Episoo- 
paliana, and it is not complained that they suffer from 
a ty of miovisters ; but if the revenue of the Epis- 
copal Church were divided among the 550 members of 
the General Assembly, it would afford to each one a 
stipend of some 1,300. per anvum. This were, indeed, 
@ ropal donum, and we commend this figure to the at- 
tention of those who hope, by levelling up, to arrive at 
religious equality. mes 
He drew attention to other kinds of inequality, such 
As 1 representation of Noncon- 
t, the superior churches in 
wee ee worship, while Nonconformists 
are to assemble in plain and often uncomfor- 
table chapels, aud the precedence taken over Dissent- 
ing mi who cannot even bury their dead 
without the permission of the incumbent. In conse- 
quence of these distinctions, a spirit of arrogance was 
cultivated on the one hand, and bitter resentment on 
the other. believed the Establishment to be the 
chain and clog of Protestantism, and the reason why 
Ireland is at at this moment the most Romish and 
Ultramontane of all Catholio countries. The Pres- 
byterian Church had suffered from the defection of 
members, who were — by State 
me Episcopalians, and the temptations 
afforded to its poorer ones, who found that in the 
Established Church they had nothing to pay. Reso- 
lutions were adopted embodying the opinions ex- 
above, and expressing disapproval of Earl 
— te A committee was appointed for 
the one of forming a society to vindicate the 


, | certainly the 


vious occasion, the meeting being 

t public assembly ever brou ht 
together in Stratford. Mr. Andrew Johnston, P. 
(an Episcopalian), occupied the chair. In intro- 
ducing the lecturer he said they had heard of 
countries where one religion was established, of those 
where all religions were established, and again, of 
those where no religion was established. Happy the 
country, said he, where no religion was esta lished. 
(Loud cheers.) Mr. Williams then proceeded to de- 
liver his lecture. He was listened to with rapt 
attention, and loudly applauded. The audience was 


on any 


interruption. The adoption of a petition in favour 
of impartial disendowment was moved by the Rev. 
John Foster, of Plaistow, seconded by the Rev. T. E. 
Stallybrass, B. A., of Stratford, and carried with one 
dissentient. One fact must be mentioned, which will 


hall connected with the new Congregational church 
in Stratford-grove was refused when the subject of 
Mr. Williams's lecture became known. The preachin 
of justice to Ireland was a political undertaking, an 
politics should not be mixed up with religion. Who 
can wonder, with such examples as this before them, 
that men come to believe the converse, namely, that 
a religious spirit is out of place in the study of 
2 The series of lectures thus ended has been 
ighly successful. If the educated people in our 
towns were to follow the example of Stratford, and 
set to work to instruct ‘‘our future masters in the 
various political questions of the day, and that in a 
calm 1 dicial rather than a party spirit, we can- 
not but chink that very good results would follow. 
It would be better for the country than the most 
complicated system of plural voting. 
Fortuoomine Lecrures.—On Monday evening, Mr. 


Srratrorp.—Mr. Carvel Williams lectured on Bibi 


singularly unanimous, and there was no attempt at 


dof from the movement and from the meetin; 

r good reasons. These Churches and all tand 
issenters hold that their soligion is fonaded on the 
ible, and can only be sustain J its own inhereat 
truth. But these Law Churchmen declared repestedly 
in their speeches that if the State eadowments be abo- 
1 the Protestant religion iu this country muet perial, 

o true Protestant believ-s a word of all thia beh. The 
trae Protestants of Ireland were absent fr. m the meeting, 
The people who believe their religion will live or die ac- 
cording as the G / vern ment pute strings are expanded or 
tightened, were present. 

In giving the fourteenth report of ite commie 
sioners, which deals with the united dioceses of 
Limerick and Ardfert and Aghadoe, the Free. 
man's Journal remarks:—“In the United Dio. 
cesan District there are twenty-two parishes in 
which there is not one Anglican. There are sixty. 
eight parishes in which the gross Anglican popula. 
tion, if equally distributed, would give an average of 
one family to each parish. The twenty-two parishes 


antagonism to all endowments, and to Tart te. defenye of the Law e 
se any * vena. seme which would seek to main- | on the contrary, Wesle and Presbyterians | 
for 


be scarcely credible to our readers. The use of the 


Mason Jones is to address a meeting at Myddelton 
Hall, Islington, and the Hon. Auberon Herbert, a 
son of Lord Carnarvon, who lately seceded from the 
Government, is to take the chair. Next week Mr. | 
Jones will commence the delivery of similar ad- 
dresses in the provinces; he being announced to 

k at Rochdale, Preston, and eclesfield, on 
ednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and at Ashton, | 
on the 2nd March, and Halifax on the 4th. 
A Rerty ro Mr. Mason Jones.—On Wednesday 
evening, in compliance with an extensively adver- 
tised request to all concerned to hear the other 
aide, an audience numbering about 200, assembled 
at Store-street, and patiently listened to a lecture by 
Mr. W. T. Charley, a young barrister, who had 
essayed a reply to Mr. Mason Jones, on the occasion 
of that gentleman’s lecture in the same hall. Mr. 
Charley commenced with a somewhat melodramatic 
lament, that so many of the assailants of the Church ' 
were to be found among her profeased adherents, 
but conducted his case with considerable ability, 
basing his principal argument upon the Protestantism 
of St. Patrick’s creed, and the apparent identity in 
doctrine of the Irish Church of the fifth century 
with that of the present day. The lecturer 
challenged the accuracy of several of Mr. Jones's 
facts seriatim, and assured his hearers that want of 
time alone prevented him from demolishing the re- 
mainder. At the conclusion of the lecture, which 
had lasted two hours, and elicited frequent applause 
from the audience, with as frequent expressions of 
dissent from a considerable minority, an Irish 

ntleman named Williams, claimed the attention of 
the meeting on the ground that he had succeeded in 
obtaining a hearing for Mr. Charley at the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Jones's lecture, and proceeded to put a 
series of pungent questions to the lecturer, but was 
interrupted, and at length silenced by general 
clamour. Mr. H. O. Raikes, who ocoupied the chair, 
vainly attempted to restore order, and the proceed- 
ings ended in a general uproar. The assertion of 
the Standard that Sir R. W. Carden moved a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, which was carried unani- 
mously,’’ must have been news even to such of the 
audience as remained till the gas was turned off. 

The defenders of the Irish Church are followi 
up the recent meeting in the Rotunda by establishing 
permanent branches of the Protestant Defence Asso- 
ciation in the provinces. A meeting, presided over 
by Mr. Henry Bruen, M.P., has been held in Carlow, 
and it was resolved to make the Carlow branch per- 
manent, for the purpose of promoting continued 
action, to call upon the central committee to enrol 
as members of the association the adult Protestants 
residing in the county, to petition Parliament 
against disendowment, and to add some of the 
tenant farmers of the county to the general com- 
mittee. The Ulster Association will meet in Belfast 
in a few days, and other meetings are, it is said, in 
contemplation. 

The Presbyterians and Wesleyans who were 80 
urgently entreated to attend the great Protestant 
demonstration in Dublin were conspicuous by their 
absence from it. The Dasly Express having asserted 
that the disendowment of the Established Church 
was condemned as strongly by the Presbyterians 
and Wesleyans as by Episcopalians, has been chal- 
lenged by Mr. J. A. Mowatt to point out a single 
speaker at the meeting gas Png either of the 
two former religious bodies. . Mowatt ob- 
serves :— 

The Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 


in which there is not one Anglican are so large as 
to their area that they contain a Cathulic population 
greater than the whole Anglican population of the 
united dioceses of Limerick and Ardfert and Agha. 
doe. The sixty-eight parishes which oontain an 
average of one Anglican family per parish contain a 
Catholic population five times larger than the entire 
Anglican population of the united dioceses. A group 
of benefices which represent one third of the paro- 
chial revenue of the united dioceses prusent, as the 
cost of the spiritual instraction of the Anglican 
population, an annual expenditare ranging from 201. 
per Anglican family in the least costly to 163/. in 
the most costly, and represent an average of 46/. per 
family in the group of parishes, which represent 


‘One-third of the whole parochial tithes of the united 


dioceses. Oan the mind of man imagine a greater 
failure of a Charch, or more gross injustice than is 
develuped in this report ?” 


CHURCHMEN AND EDUCATION. 


A conference of Churchmen was held on Wednes- 
day at Willis's Rooms, on the subject of Free 
National Education. The Hon. C. LIN DET Woop 
was in the chair; and there were present Dr. Miller, 
vicar of Greenwich ; Dr. Lee, Dr. Littledale, Arch- 
deacon Denison, the Rev. M. W. Mayow, Mr. Kenyon, 
Q.C., Canon Hawkins, Rev. Mr. Cadman, &. 


| Neither the platform nor the body of the room was 


more than half filled. 

The CHatrmaN, after briefly touching upon the 
argument that education was at present founded 
upon the voluntary system, and was practically in 
the hands of the Church, said it had been stated that 
the voluntary system was deficient, but the official 
returns showed that under it the number of children 
attending the schools had increased to one in seven 
decimal from one in seventeen since 1818. He then 
proceeded to examine the two schemes, the first ag 
contained in Mr. Bruce’s bill, and the proposals put 
forward at Manchester, and the second as embodied 
in the Conscience Clause. The first he pointed out 
was open to many objections, especially that it would 
be a scheme of strictly secular education in the hands 
of the ratepayers, or rather their representatives, 
the guardians, whose failure in the workhouse mis- 
sionaries was notorious. The Conscience Clause was 
a compromise which amounted to secular education, 
by the condition that nothing should be taught that 
Dissenters objected to their children learning. What 
was required was that absolute freedom for the 
Charch which they were willing to accord to others, 
to proclaim and promulgate those religious truths 
which they believed could alone satisfy the mind. 

Archdeacon DENISON moved— 

That it appears to this meeting that it is necessary that aid 
be given out of the pubic funds towards building ani main- 
taining sufficient schools for the education of the poor. 

The meaning of this was that the State should con- 
fine itself to secular teaching, leaving religion uncon- 
ditionally free to the managers of each school. After 
twenty years’ consideration of the question he had 
come to the conclusion that the partnership between 
the Church and the State in the matter of religious 
education, and all regulations connected with it, was 


ng | a mistake, and that the only proper course was to 


dissolve partnership. Circumstances had changed 
since thirty years ago, when that partnership was 
established, and the identity of the Church and State 
which formerly existed was gone. His proposal 
admitted the claims of those who were in favour of 
a purely secular education, although he as a Church- 
man could not understand education that was purely 
secular. Of course he did not contemplate State 
assistance to schools oppused to all religion—to a 
Mormon school, or to a school which inculcated 
positive immorality or irreligion. He wanted to see 
schools aided by the State everywhere where needed, 
in order that every facility should be supplied to 
parents to send their children to school, leaving the 
Church free to fight her own battle. 

Mr. Kenyon, C. O., seconded the motion. He held 
that the State could not make education oompulsory, 
as that would be taking children from their parents, 
relieving the latter from their duty, and be a 
despotic act opposed to the constitution of the 
country ; but the Srate ought to give aid to facili- 
tate education, leaving the parents free to do their 
duty, and the Church free to do its duty in teaching 
religion. 

The Rev. Mr. D’Orszy rose to move an amend. 


ment— 


byterian Charch was ia the city in the levée and drawing - 


| room at the Castle. Did he or any other Presbyterian utter | 


That this meeting, recognising the vital importance of reli- 
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go cartes n that the attempt was practically hopeless. In the | 
por em 4182 . to touch ral 1 — 5 present state of the Church of England he was con- 


tion. 

He admitted that any education worthy of the name 
must have religion as its basis; but he feared he 
differed from the archdeacon as to the place where, 
the time when, and the person by whom the reli- 
gious education should be commanicated. 

The CHarrMaN ruled that the amendment did not 
bear upon the resolation, which merely said that it 
was the daty of the State to assist education gene- 
rally. 

Sir W. Denison objected to the resolution, first, 
because it would not be effective, seeing that the 
House of Commons would never grant sufficient 
funds, and it must be borne in mind that the grow- 
ing population would require, supposing the State 
contributed only one-third, an addition of 150,000/. a 

ear; and secondly, because he believed that God 
ad placed before us a more perfect system in a 
tithe contribution. He moved an amendment de- 
claring that each religious commanity should pro- 
vide for the education of ite own people, and provide 
the money required for the purpose. 

On an objection taken by Archdeacon Denison 
that the amendment was moved too late, it having 
been omitted by Sir W. Denison in his speech, and 
proposed after the arohdeacon’s reply, it was with- 
drawn, and the original motion carried, Sir W. Deni- 
son only dissenting. 

Sir A. Stabe moved the second resolution, 

That such aid be not by rate, local or general, but by Par- 


liamentary grant, aud administered by the Committee of 
Council on Education, under such regulations as Parliameat 


might provide. , 

He combated the proposition of an education rate, 
which he said would fall heaviest on the poorest 
districts, and lightest upon the richest, and throw 
the burden on that part of the national wealth which 
was already too heavily burdened, viz., household 
and landed property, passing over fanded property 
and floating capital. It was also open to all the objeo- 
tions urged against Church-rates, and would end in 
no religion being taught in the schools. 

Mr. THos. PLUMMER seconded the resolution, and 
from personal observation testified to the differences 
and difficulties which arose from what was called 
the rate bill in the United States, which he said 
impeded rather than facilitated the work of national 
education. The Rev. Mr. Fow.sz spoke in favour of 
Mr. Bruce’s bill urging the advantages of voluntary 
local rating and local control. That bill was not 
opposed to, but founded upon the conscience clause 
The Rev. M. W. Mayow remarked that Mr. Bruce’s 
bill was the thin end of the wedge, which would end 
in secularising the schools, The resolution was 
agreed to, about six hands being held up against it. 

The following resolution was moved in separate 
parts :— 


8. That such aid be applied—(a) To assist in building 
schools of all religious bodies, upon sites le zally conveyed, se- 
cured for the purposes of education, and open to all children 
whoee parents are willing to acoept the education, and to com- 
ply with the rules and regulations of the school. Religious 
teaching therein and all manner of regulations coanected with 
it to be left unconditiouatly free to the managers of each 
school, () To assist in maintaining schoole by annual 
grants. The amount of such grants to be rtioned to 
secular results. as these are ascertained by her Majesty's in- 
speciors. The manner of producing such results to he left un- 
conditionally free to the managers of each school. 

In moving the first section, Archdeacon Denison 
said his object was to fight the conscience clause, 
which no clergyman of the Church of England could 
conscientiously accept. This remark evoked audible 
expressions of dissent from several clergyman 
present. 

The Rev. Mr. D’Orszy considered that religion 
would be better taught if taught by the clergyman 
than by a secular schoolmaster. At present the 
religious education taught in the Church schools was 
not religious education at all. 

The Rev. Mr. Metvitue moved, and the Rev. Mr. 
Boyce seconded an amendment — 

That in the preeent crisis of the educational question. for 
the Church to forget its power as a national institution would, 
besides the impulse given there by to the seoular system, depress 
ite influence and narrow its sphere. 

This wus spoken to by Canon Miter, who said 
the acceptance of a liberal conscience clause was, he 
believed, the last chance for the Church of England; 
by the Rev. Mr. Fustcuzr, canon of Dover; and 
negatived, and both clauses of the resolution were 
carried by a large majority. 

It was also resolved— 


That where desire’ such aid be applied to assist and main- 
tain purely seoular schools. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
WESLEYANS. 


An interesting debate took place in the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of York on Thursday, on the 
proposal for union with the Wesleyan Methodists, 
referred to in our last number. After two or three 
speeches in favour of the motion, 

The Bishop of Rrrox said it would be a blessed 
thing if the reunion could be accomplished. Many 
things seemed to favour the hope of a reunion. John 
Wesley said, “I die in the bosom of the Church of 
England ’’; and he also said, When the Wesley ans 
leave the Church of England, God will leave them.”’ 
It might, therefore, be fu rly assumed that if Wesley 
were now alive he w counsel his followers not 
to leave the Church, &, H they had leit it, to reunite 
with it. Aguin, there was no difference on doctrinal 


points that need prevent reunion. But, for many 


reasons, he did not believe reunion was now possible. 
It would be exceedingly inconvenient for Convoca- 
tion to commit itself to a particular course without a 

asonable prospect of ultimate success. He believed 


vinced that any proposal for reunion would be re- 
jected b the Conference. Would it be wise or 
prudent for an important like this C snvocation 
to ask for that which they every reason to believe 
would be refused? There had been a talk of mutual 
concession. Was the Church to give up her Prayer- 
book, or one jot of her doctrine or discipline ? Were 


they not, on the W to hold fast by the Prayer - 
book, wd discipline, aud the doctrines of the Church: 


and, if so, what had they to offer the Wesleyans in 


exchange ? There might be unity without uniformity, 
just as, on the other hand, there might be the most 

d uniformity without unity. The best way in 
which to gain over the Wesleyans would be for cach 
minister a the Church of England to labour faith- 
fully in his parish and attract 2 by the force 
of his virtues as a minister of O 


Archdeacon Pol TLocx (Chester) said that instead of 


being able to regard the Wesleyans as nearest to the 
Charch, it ought to be remembered that they repre- 
sented the and the most fatal schism which 
the Church 1 3 for 8 ay 
In his parish the eyans y la 
for young persons who had been trained for confir- 
mation and who showed signs of promise and reli- 
ous earnestness ; they were guilty, as he had said 

m the pulpit, of the worst kind of sheep-stealing, 
and he had found cape above all n 
to the parochial work of a clergyman. On questions 
of doctrine, he believed that the practical effect of 
the teaching of the Wesleyans was doing infinite 
harm to the progress of spiritual truth. He had 
known more dissimulation and self-conceit, not to say 
hypocrisy, amongst the Wealeyans than in any other 
denomination in the land. 

The Rev. Canon Hornay, who made a speech sup- 

rting the resolution, said it would be a t evil 
if the resolution were rejected, and the Wesleyans 
were led to believe that there were not those feelings 
of friendliness towards them in that Convocation 
which existed in the Church at large. 

The Archdeacon of MancHEsTER 8 and the 
mover concurred, that the resolution should be con- 
fined merely to the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the probability of a reunion, and the 
terms upon which it would be accepted. 

The Bishop of CARLIsLR said he concurred in the 
remarks which had been made by the Bishop of Ripon 
and Archdeacon Pollock. He said that with tho 
greatest pain. No doubt, if the Wesleyans were 
represented there, they might say, “ to your- 
selves ; see if even upon your episcopal bench there 
are not serious doctrinal evils which must be removed 
before we can rejoin you. He was o to the 
Wesleyan doctrine of conversion. He felt very great 

that the subject had been introduced at all, 
and deprecated the idea of Convocation going cap in 
hand to the Wesleyans and asking for mission 
to fellowship with them. He admitted that it was 
better to ask for union with the Wesleyans than with 
the corrupt and fallen Churches of Greece and Rome; 
but the Bishop of Ripon had pointed out the way in 
which real unity could alone be brought about. 

Archdeacon Prest deprecated an attempt to obtain 
reunion with the Wesleyans on such grounds as had 
been alleged—namely, that they would be useful in 
fighting the political battles of the Establishment. 

The Bishop of Ripon said it was very important 
that if possible the Convocation should come toa 
unanimous Gecision upon the point. He proposed the 
following amendment :— 

That, whereas the union of all faithful Christians is 
earnestly to be desired, and many of the causes which 
originally led to the separation of the Wesleyans from the 
Ohureh of England are sensibly dimiuishe i. this House would 
cord ally welcome any practical attempt to effect a brotherly 
12 between the Wesleyan body and the Church of 

— ° 

The Protocuror and the Dean of Ripon supported 
the amendment, and, after some further discussion, 


Ripon’s amendment was taken as the substantive 
motion, and adopted without a dissentient voice. 


The Record, referring to the above discussion, 
declares that it has no faith in the practicability of a 
reunion of the Wesleyans with the Church of Eng- 
land. Great institutions strike an infinite variety of 
roots into the social state. Wesleyanism in number 
of members, in completeness of organisation, and in 
the scale of its religious and philanthropic labours, 
comes next to the Church of England hervelf, and 
is no mean rival. The system is the centre of widely 
extended ramifications, and is crowned, as with a 


operations. 


Let it be supposed that the ministers of the body, and 
those especially in whore hands is placed ite government, 
were willing for a reunion with the Oburch of Kuglan 
would it be possible for them to effect it? Is it likely 
that anything approaching to unanimous action could he 


wecured, and that so great a variety of interests, tradi- 
tions, and associations could bs surrendered? But even 
were the practicability of the step granted, it would 
still be open to consideration whether the reunion could 
be effected without damage to the Church of England 
herself. In the first p'ace it would involve some mutual 


our ecclesiastical 
| accomplished? We must also 


| to consecrate a rival bishop, Dr. Colenso 


the original motion was withdrawn, the Bishop of 


diadem of honour, with its successful missionary 


THE NATAL QUESTION. 


At the meeting of the Convocation at York last 
| week, the Dean of Ripow moved 


That this House wle it laments the scandal c- 
tfoned be De. Colenso’s 4 the 


and inexpedient that another bishop 
for that diocese uutil the see mos Vacant. 

He stated that, while he entertained a strong feeling 
of sympathy with the Bishop of Capetown ia the 
very diffloult and trying ciroumetauces under which 
he had been he wished utterly to 
all sympathy with the Bishop of Natal and the doo 
| trines he had publicly avowed. (Hear.) 
to a report from the commitiee of the 
Conference, he said that those who drew up 
report were in error in supposing that the 
tion of this province had ever given their 
approval to the proceedings of the Bishop of 
town in the case of the Bishop of Natal, and he (the 
Dean of Ripon) mentioned this in order thes it m 
be understood that that House was not committed 
to an approval of formal proceedings on the 
part of the Bishop of town, who, he submitted, 
had eo era in any way or shape subject to his 
jurisdiction. He (the Dean) hoped 

would be settled by Dr. 3 droua hi before 
a court of competent jurisdiotion. If the Bishop of 
Capetown neglected that course, and chose 


triumphantly say that his opponents dared not 
him before impartial jadges The Rev. Dr. 
vicar of Sheffield, svoonded the resolution. 
The Pagsipant said it was with she 
luctance he rose to speak upon the question, aud it 
would have been mach more in accordance 
feeliags if it had not been brought 


bishop's position to one occupying h's (the r 
He fate red ia the e be believed 
was intended t, consecrate, on the ib J 
bably in the University of ) 
Natal, and that such « proceeding would be unlaw/ul. 
In (act, ite ualawfulness was now coufessed, The law 
provided that a clergyman coming from a colonial 
divoese shoul i not offiviate in an Bagli-h province with- 
out the written conseut of the arch of that 
provinc», Dr. Thompson further said that he had been 
forcibly struck by the fact that, efter the disgrace- 
ful confession, on th» part of ber Majesty’s highest tri- 
baual, thata fraud—he was speakin of o ics 
fraud—bad been perpetrated, no Mini ter of the Crown 
bad brought ia a bill to redress that wrong and restore 
the Crown 6» its per pantie in the eyes of its sab- 
* (Applause. ith reg«rd to the canon lew bear- 
gon the case of Dr. Colenso, there were reasons to 
doubt the validity of the court by which he was deprived, 
It might also be argued that the citation to the 
of Natal only mentioned one of the two upon 
which he was sentenced, and that the g was 
therefore null from the beginning. What was required 
was, not merely the opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer 
that the consecration of a new bishop would have been’ 
illegal, but something much larger, which should show 
them a way out of miserable tangle and confusion 
SoA hat anne 
years io the Church. ear . 
Capetown constantly spoke of "# the bishops of South 
Atrioa as his supporters; but there was good reason 
believe that they were not unanimous in spproving 
all that bad been done or was proposed to be done, 
(Hear, hear.) He would advise that no consecration should 
take place, either in Eag and or elsewhere, Wbewer 
| Buhop Gray now held the patent which included Natal 
or nob, it was indisputable that he once held and 


it; 
d, he might very well offer the benefit of his epi- 


funotious to those Natal clergy wen who could not ve 
tbe ministrations of Dr. Coſenso. The state of things 
in South At, ioa was lamentable to the last degree, 
Fights had actually taken place for the possession of 6 
church. He very much doubted whether to put another 
bishop there would not stereotype that scandal, 
Dr. Colenso might tire of the intolerable contradiction 
of bis position at present, aud retire in & year or two 
but, if a rival were put before him, the oombat on 
b» inten-ified und probably prolonged. He (the Presi- 
dent) knew nothing of the qualifications Mr. Macrorie 
; but he wonld advise that gentleman, if 
be was bis friend, not to go to Afrion at all. If 


be did go, be (the President) pitied him from his 
heart for the labour be would have to undergo, 
He concluded by urging that the resolution should 
be withdrawn. (Applause.) The Deao of Ripon 
and Dr. Sale at once consented, and by leave of the 
House the resolution was withdrawn. 

In a further publishéd letter to the Bishop of 


2 
can Gest 
placed, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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Capetown, on the Colenso-Macrorie difficulty, the 
Bishop of London says :— 

Oolenso has refused to resign his 

rA 

0 0 

legal diffioul declaring his d- por iti. n 

be null and void are removed, however much I may 

regret it, regard him as etill holding his office. I cannot, 


and many others entitled to the 
reed te look agen bie 40 apiriveall de ‘ 
he is sald to bars been 


post whee 


by telling Dr. Gray that 
those who teach dangerous 


Daily News.) 
that during the past year 
series of conferences took place in the metropolis 
and elsewhere for the of ascertaining the 
causes of the alleged indifference exhibited by large 
of the working classes respecting matters 
connected with religion. At these meetings several 
intelligent artisans expressed strong opinions to the 
effect that many working men would gladly go to 
hear sermons, but were not prepared to take part in 
Divine worship ; in other words, that the customary 
religious services, whether of the Established Charch 
or of the various Dissenting sects, acted as a deter- 
rent in the case of considerable numbers of the 
labouring population. With the view of obviating 
this difficulty, and for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far such er- were sincere, a committee, 
consisting principally of working men, was recently 
formed by the Henry Solly, and a series of 
Sunday evening lectures, somewhat on the plan of 
delivered last year at the late St. Martin’s 
bat, of course, with the religious element 


ng, were immediately organised. 

The first of these lectures was delivered by the Rev. 
Princess’s Concert Room, Castle- 
-street, on Sunday evening, January 
to be continued until the middle of 
lectures, as a whole, profess to 
connection of religion with politics, and 
daily life, the syllabus inolud - 
politicos ; man’s nature and circum- 

; freedom—ite meaning und value; union and 
; the Hebrew commonwealth; 
3; and the Ohurch of the 
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fature. 


On Sanday evening the fourth lecture of the series 
was given as announced. The interior of the concert- 
room was brilliant! a. » Cheerful-looking fires 
lending warmth to but the attendance was 
not re more than a hundred persons, 
perhaps, being present. These, however, unmis- 
takeably belonged to the better class of artisans. 
The male sex, contrary to the usual custom at reli- 
gious meetings, strongly predominated. The stage, 
or orchestra, was occupied by a harmonium and 
upwards of a dozen male and female professional 
vocalists, forming an efficient choir, a table in front 
being reserved for the use of the lecturer. The 
So. commenced with a performance of 

strumental sacred musio, after which the choir 
rang How lovely are the messengers,” from the 

of “St. Paul.” The Rev. H. Solly then 
read God's Gifts,” and . Incompleteness,” from 
the well-known poems of Miss Prooter, the choir 
following with a selection of vocal sacred music. A 
slight ensued, after which the lecture com- 
No text was used, the lecturer plunging 
at once into his subject. Recapitulating some of the 
views and arguments employed by him in previous 
lectures, he explained how he had spoken of the need 
of law and order, of government and leadership, as 
tial condition of all freedom and p 
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a continual sense of imperfection 

in all human relations and earthly 

— in the school, in the political oom - 
ta and recreations of life, 

its social and commercial fellowship—in 
guilds as well as its railway companies. But 
were evidently intended and fitted 

n all these relationships, and could only 
w by living in them, as much as a bird was fitted 


120 


227 


| 


va, who shonld not grow old and pass away—types 


master—of recreation that never should be vicious 
—of commercial, co-operative, and social fellowships, 
where there should be no dishonesty or folly—of a 
political community where there should be no in- 
justice or oppression, where men’s hearts and wills 
would be regulated and made right, not merely a few 
of their outward actions. The lecturer then urged the 
many proofs of there being such a divine family and 
divine political society into which men are born, 
for which they are oreated - pointing to the dreams 
and prophecies of poet and seer, the attempts of men 
like Alexander, Cesar, and Charlemagne, as illustra- 
tions of his arguments, and then asked if One greater 
than these, more loving than father or mother, had 
not been forming and establishing His heavenly 
family and kingdom in our midst from “ creation’s 
dawn.” He did not speak merely of a divine 
society to be found and entered after death. He 
thought lamentable mistakes, fraught with most 
disastrous consequences, had been too often made by 
theologians and preachers in directing men’s atten- 
tion chiefly to a blissful atate beyond the grave, 
instead of urging them to seek and enter the kingdom 
of God upon earth. Certainly, the Almighty had 
not been waiting all these years to establish His 
kingdom. He had been governing all things, events, 
and men; and as certainly could not have been 
waiting to introduce order, health, happiness, and 
progress, until men reached some future and far off 
country. As the watchmaker constructs a watch 
according to the pattern in his mind, so the universe 
had been made with all ite parts adapted to each 

other. If a spring or tooth in the watch was faulty 

all went wrong, but the plan was for correct action. 

So this world was meant for order and freedom, 

health and life. Men suffer in various ways, but 

they know they were not meant to be slaves, not to 
be conquered or crushed by disease and wrongs. 

This was true of all men, whether in St. James’s or 

in St. Giles’s. In this strain the lecturer proceeded 

for nearly an hour, the utmost attention being given 

to him by those present. At the conclusion of the 

lecture, a solo, It is enough,” from Elijah, was 

creditably sung by one of the choir, the programme 

concluding with a Kyrie Eleison, after which the 

audience quietly dispersed. 

At the commencement of the lectures a small pay- 

ment was required of each person entering, but a 

friendly remonstrance from the Lord's Day 

Observance Society has led to a change in this 

respect, no charge now being made for admission. 

How far the new movement will prove successful it 

is difficult to predict, its existence being as yet 

scarcely known among the classes for whose benefit 

it was primarily originated. The experience of the 

next few weeks will, however, decide the problem. 

In connection with the Sunday evening lectures, a 

series of discourses are being delivered by Mr. Solly, 

at the same place, on Wednesday evenings, the 

subject of these latter being on the political and 

social history of the Roman Republic.” A small 

charge is made ior admission to the week-day 

lectures. 


Tue Liperation Socrety.—The Council of this 
Society has been convened for next Tuesday at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, in order to arrange, according to 
custom, the constitution of the next Triennial Con- 
ference to be held in May. The proceedings will be 
reported in our next number. 


Excessive Sgizvee ror CHugcH-RaTESs, -. On 
Thursday the churchwardens of Sunderland made a 
seizure on the premises of Messrs. Joshua Wilson 
Brothers, extensive merchants, of Sunderland, and 
members of the Society of Friends, for Church- 
rates. The goods taken were seven titlers of sugar 
and cheese, to the value of 20/. 5s., the claim for 
Charch-rates being 9/. 78. 6d. While the church in 
Sunderland parish has abundance of funds, the in- 
come of the rector being between 1,0001. and 1, 200l. 
a year, a portion of the Church-rate is appropriated 
to his stipend. The parish contains 18,000 persons, 
comprising the lowest class of the population, but 
their spiritual necessities are provided for by the 
Dissenters and town missionaries, one church being 
almost deserted, and another closed for years.— 


, | Newcastle Chronicle. 


The Bishop of Grahamstown, who was to have 
assisted in the conseoration of the new Bishop of 
Natal, has returned to his diocese. 

Fires ix Reticiovs Epirices.—Within the last 
three months fires have occurred in no fewer than 
five religious edifices in Liverpool. The last fire 
took place on Thursday night, when the Methodist 
New Connexion Chapel, West Derby-road, was 


ting | Completely gutted. There appears to be suspicion; 


of foul play in reference to many of the fires. 

Tae Carols IN ScoTLanD.—lIt is stated by a 
Glasgow paper that a Roman Catholio hierarchy is 
about to be established in Scotland. The Arobbishop 
or Cardinal is to be voce A Lynob, now residing at 
Carstairs; and Father Parkinson, “an Oxford 
convert,” will be Bishop of Glasgow. 

Tus RrruaLier INcuMBENT or NonrnMOOR Green. 
—On Wednesday last, the Rev. J. Hunt took leave 
of his congregation for two years. At eleven o'clock, 
morning prayer and “mass” were sung. There 
was avery good congregation, who behaved moat 
orderly throughout. Mr. Hunt was preceded to the 
reading desk by a boy dressed in a cotta, carrying 
aloft a cross, and by six choristers. The candles 
were lighted on either side of the crucifix, and the 
chasuble and frontal were rich watered white satin, 


of a school where the pupil could not outgrow the | very 


with superb orphreys of vermillion and gold. A 
b 6 was at the foot of the 
holy table, but was not used during the service. The 
rev, gentleman preached from the chancel steps in 
his biretta.— Wilts County Mirror. 

WesLeyvaw METHODISM AND THE QUESTION OF 
EpucaTion.—We understand that arrangements 
have been made for the holding of a united meeting 
of the Education Committee, the Committee of. 
Privileges, and the Commi'tee of the latter appointed 
for “ cases of special exigency,” in London, on the 
25th and 26th of this month, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the present state of the 
question of education.— Watchman. 

SECESSION FROM THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—The 
Church News contains the following announcement : 
—“ We have heard with regret that the superior 
and sisters of a branch of a well-known sisterhood 
have left the communion of the Church of England.” 
The foundation for this paragraph is, we understand, 
the fact that the mother superior and seven of the 
Sisters of St. Mary's Priory at Hackney bave gone 
over to the Roman Church.— Pali Mali Gazette. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE CHURCH OF Ewne- 
LAND.—The Church Times asserts that the Estab- 
lishment is receiving large accessions from the ranks 
of the Independents, whose growing latitudinarianism 
compels those who desire to preserve their faith to 
seek a place for its nurture in the Church of Eng- 
land. It is the first time that we have heard of these 
secessions from our churches, and we are not sen- 
sible of the loss. We have, any way, a fact to set 
over against these imaginary gains by the Establish- 
ment at our expense. It is notorious that almost all 
our chapels in the metropolitan suburbs are crowded 
with Churchmen, who, without professing to have 
cast off their allegiance to the Establishment, yet 
continually worship with us. We will leave the 
Church Times to suggest or discover the reason, 
—English Independent. 

THE PRESBYTERIANS AND TOAST-DRINKING.—At 
the monthly meeting, on Tuesday, of the United 
Presbyterian Presbytery, at Edinburgh, Mr. Fleming, 
of Lothian-road Church, proposed the following 
motion: —“ That the presbytery respectfully and 
earnestly recommend the churches within its bounds 
to dispense with the objectionable custom of toast 
drinking at ordination and induction dinners.” Mr. 
Gardiner, Dean-street Church, begged to propose 
the following amendment, and he did so because he 
had been a personal abstainer for many years, and 
he could not give a silent vote: —“ The presbytery, 
while it would be glad that the drinking of toasts at 
ordination and induction dinners were discontinued, 
deem it inexpedient to take any action in the matter.“ 
The presbytery divided between Mr. Gardiner’s 
motion and Mr. Murr's amendment—namely, the 
previous question—when the motion was carried by 
25 to 17. The announcement was greeted with loud 
applause. 

Re.icious Bequests.—The late William Nicholson, 
Eeq., late of Aston Clinton, formerly of Duke-street, 
Linooln’s Inn, manufacturing silversmith, who died 
on the 28rd of December last, has left a number of 
bequests to religious and charitable institutions, 
including 1,0001. to the Reedham Asylum for 
Fatherless Children; 5007. each to the London 
Missionary Society, City Mission, and London Con- 
gregational Chapel Building Society ; 300/. each to 
the Home and Colonial Missionary Societies, Bible 
Society, Hackney College, and Pastors Retiring 
Fund; 200/. each to the Asylum for Idiote, Orphan 
Working School at Haverstock-hill, Infant Orphan 
Asylum at Wanstead, Commercial Travellers’ School 
at Pinner, Warebousemen and Clerk’s School ; School 
for the Daughters of Missionaries, Walthamstow ; 
London Oongregational Association for the 
Evangelisation of the Metropolis; to the trastees of 
Whitfield’s Chapel, 300/. ; and a farther sum of 100“. 
to be distributed amongst the poorer members 
assembling there. 


6 
Religious and Denominational Hetos. 


The Rev. Dr. Somerviile, secretary of the Forei 
Mission Scheme of the United Presbyterian Church, 
has intimated his intention of resigning that office in 


consequence of impaired health. 

The church and con ion assembling at 
Townley- street Chapel, Macclesfield, ha ve presented 
their minister, the Rev. Joseph Moffett, with a purse 
containing 121 8 as a token of their esteem. 

A Maharatee Brahmin is now labouring as a cate- 
chist of the Church Mission at Oawnpore. Among 
the persons baptized are numbered two ladies of the 
Delhi royal family. 

Tus Rev. Moriey Punsuon leaves for New York 
on the 11th of April next. It is expected that the 
rev. gentleman’s tour in the States will extend over 
several months—the English Independent says three 
years. 

Hare court CHAT, Canonsury.—The Rev. John 
W. Atkinson, of Potternewton 8 Chapel, 
Leeds, has accepted the invitation to me assistant 
minister at Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury, London 
(the Rev. Dr. sen oa 

Nortn Suretps.—The Rev. John Christien, of 
Manchester, has accepted a cordial invitation to 
succeed the venerable Mr. Jack, who has held the 

torate of the church meeting in St. Andrew's 
hapel for upwards of thirty-four years, and who 
now retires at the advanced age of eighty. 

Tue AnnvaL Sgrvices oF THE Baptist Mis- 
sionary Socretr.—The introductory prayer-meeting 
will be held on Thursday, April 23 ; quarterly meet- 
ing, 24th ; mission sermons and collections in the 
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metropolitan chapels, Lord's Day, the 26th ; annual 
members’ meeting, Tuesday, 28th ; annual sermons, 
Wednesday, 29th ; and public meeting, Exeter Hall, 
Thursday evening, the 30th of April. 

Cautts Accertep.—The Rev. D. B. James, late of 
the Western College, to Caatle-green Co tional 
Chapel, Bristol, in place of the Rev. P. Thompson, 
M. A., resigned.—The Rev. W. W. Laskey, of 
minster, to the pastorate of the Baptist Church, 
Stroud.— The Rev. William Dorling, of Bethnal. 

road Chapel, after nearly six years’ work in 
ndon, has accepted a hearty and unanimous in- 
vitation to become the pastor of the Congregational 
church now forming at Buckhurst-hill, near Wood- 
ford, Essex. 

Giascow.—Last week the Glasgow United Pres- 
bytery ordained the Rev. George Turner, who pro- 
ceeds to Samoa as a clerical and medical missionary 
in connection with the London Missionary Society. 
A sermon was preached by the Rev, R. W. Thomson 
from 2 Cor. v. 14,15. The Rev. Mr. Aikman, who 

ut the usual questions to Mr. Turner, referred to 
his father, the Rev. Dr. George Turner, of Samoa, 
as one who had earned the esteem and itude of 
Christendom by his life and labours, and especially 
by his great work of Bible translation. Mr. er, 
we believe, will shortly set out for the distant scene 
by his future labours. 

Tue Woge Crasses AND PonLie WorsHiP.— 
The recent conference held in Liverpool, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, on the all indifference 
of the working classes to public worship, was nume- 
rously attended, and excited considerable interest. 
Among various practical proposals which have been 
elicited by the conference, was the suggestion that 
simultaneous sermons should be preached on the 
general subject in as many pulpits as possible, at 
which the attendance of the working classes them- 
relves should be invited. The conveners of the con- 
ference have accordingly requested the clergy and 
ministers generally to co-operate in carrying out as 
far as they can the proposed plan on the last Sunday 
in February—viz., the 23rd inst. 

Sunpay Schools N Laxcas Em. —At a Wesleyan 
Sunday-school Conference held the other day in 
Liverpool, the chairman (Rev. James Grose) highly 
eulogised the schools in Lancashire. Yorkshire 
might dispute the pre-eminence, but neither that, 
nor any other county, could come up to the county 
of Lancaster. As to the Sunday-school system in 
general, it was the grandest exhibition of the volun- 
tary principle. Offer pay to the teachers, and there 
would not be one where now there were fifty ; and in 
point of “ey the comparison would be equally 
in favour of the gratuitous system. 

Tun Wersteyans oF Lonpon are holding four 
midday religious services at Jewin-street Chapel, 
lasting about an hour. The first was held on Friday 
last week, and the attendance was very numerous, a 

portion of the sittings in the lower part of the 
building being occupied. The congregation was 
— composed of persons engaged in City business. 
he succeeding services are to be conducted by the 
Rev. W. Arthur, M. A., the princi elect of the 
Belfast College; the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, formerly a 
missionary in India; and the venerable Thomas 
Jackson, whose name has now stood upon the roll of 
Methodist preachers for nearly sixty-four years. 

Recent’s Park CuapeL.—On Wednesday evening 
last week a testimonial was presented to the Rev. Dr. 
Landels by the church and congregation at Regent's 
Park Chapel as an expression of affection and esteem, 
and in thankfulness for his restoration to health after 
his late dangerous illness. The testimonial, which 
consisted of a purse of 200 guineas, a silver teapot, 
with a suitable inscription, and a case of silver spoons, 
was presented to him, in the name of the church and 
congregation, by Mr. Justice Lush. A very warm 
expression of feeling was manifested on the occasion, 
and it was stated, on the behalfof the ladies who had 
collected the amount, that they had met with a uni- 
versal expression of opinion that no testimonial could 
pe mets represent the esteem in which Dr. Landels 
is held, and a regret on the part of the contributors 
that they were unable to give still more largely to- 
wards it. 

Tue EvaNnGELIsaTiIon oF Lonpon.—The first of a 
series of meetings to be commenced in different 
ss of the metropolis was held in Tonbridge 

hapel, Euston-road, on Monday evening. The 
attendance was numerous, and the most lively in- 
terest existed. J. Alexander, Esq., presided. After 
praise and prayer, the chairman briefly stated the 
objects of the meeting. He said that at a recent 
meeting of the Christian Instruction Society held in 
Cannon-street, it was decided to send a deputation 
from the nt society to the churches for pur- 
pose of stimulating to action the societies already in 
existence, and to aid in the formation of similar 
organisations. After some remarks from the Rev. J. 
D. Thane, the meeting was addressed in earnest 
speeches by Mr. Sinclair, of Hare-court Chapel, and 
the Rev. 5 . H. Wilson, who enforced the claims of 
the mass of the population on the Christian church. 
The Rev. D. Jeavons, pastor of the church, urged the 
importance of active work upon the people of his 
charge, and the Rev. A. Buzacott said he felt a peculiar 
interest in the present meeting, from the fact that 
some forty years his honoured father had 
laboured with some of the members of Tonbridge in 
establishing a mission in Somers-town. From those 
efforts arose the Christian Instruction Society, from 
which a deputation had come to-night. 

MILTON-NExT-SITTINGBOURNE, Kent.—On January 
the 9th, services of a special and interesting character 
were held at the Congregational Chapel, Milton, 
consequent upon the settlement of the Rev. Palmer 
Law as pastor of the church. In the afternoon a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. G. L. Herman, of 


| Chatham, on the True Priesthood, when the 


| 


took occasion to condemn and confute the no- 
tions of the priestly office held by men of h- 
Church tendencies and sacerdotal pretensions. A 
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tea in the schoolroom, which was both well pro- Record. 


vided and attended, a public service was held in the 
chapel, presided over by the late pastor, the Rev. 
W. E. Parrett, whose presence and address gave an 
additional interest to the services. Mr. H. Fi 


welcomed the new pastor on behalf of the church and | Reed, 


con ion, stating the circumstances which led to 
the invitation of Mr. Law, who responded by setting 
forth the plan of his o i The Rev. John 
Vine, of Brentford, as an old friend of Mr. Law, 
— — his 1 — ape 
confidently expressing a hope pastor 
— — would work harmoniously and happily. The 

owing ministers also gave most of them 
F from subjects given: —the Revs. W. H. 

ill, of Faversham ; J. Samson, of Sheerness; H. G. 
Parrish, of Sittingbourne; and J. Lewis, Wesleyan. 
Though the weather was unusually severe and 
unfavourable, the attendance was good at both 
services. 

BayswaTer.—On Tuesday, February 4, in i 
services were held at Westbourne-grove Cha 


(kindly lent for the occasion), in connection with the | b 


recognition of Mr. R. I. Mesquitta, of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle College, as pastor of the Baptist 
church worshipping at the Assembly Roems, High- 
street, Kensi n. In the afternoon a service was 
— . _ hed 120 4 Lewis — A 
v. W. ndependent), of Notting -hi 
read a ion of Seripture and o 
Rev. W. G. Lewis gave an address on the constitu- 
tion and privileges of a Christian church. After the 
usual statements, prayer was offered by the Rev. J. 
Stoughton, of Kensington, after which a was 
given to the pastor by the Rev. J. Offord, of Bays- 
water, and to the church by the Rev. J. Keed, of 
Acton. The Revs. F. White, of Chelsea; 8. Bird 
and J. Davis, of Kensington; and M Perratt, of 
Hammersmith, also took part in the service. At five 
o’clock about 500 friends partook of tea in the school- 
room. The Revs. W. Stott and H. Varley addressed 
the meeting. At seven oO clock service was again 


held in the chapel, when the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon | i 
preached to a crowded audience, from John x. 9, | had 


after which a collection was made on behalf of the 
Pastors’ College. 
Tue Socrety or FRIEnDs AND THE East-END 
Poor.—During the past two months, through the 
rivate liberality of some of the Friends and other 
nevolent persons, nearly seven thousand poor men 
and women have been entertained, on successive Sab- 
bath mornings, at public breakfasts, where food for 
the body and religious instruction for the soul have 
been simultaneously provided. Nine of these break- 
fasts have been given—viz., at Millwall, Limehouse, 
Poplar, Bethnal-green, Whitechapel (twice), the Gos- 
Arch (Old St. Pancras-road), the band Flag 
ged-schools (Clerkenwell), and at the Mission 
Brackley-street, Golden-lane. Mr. Edward 
Bastin, of Stoke Newington, and Mr. Thomas B. 
Smithies (Editor of the British Workman), have been 
especially energetic in superintending these break- 
fasts, and in collecting the funds for the needful ex- 
penses. There is sufficient money in hand to provide 
almost as many more of these philanthropic and use- 


| ful manifestations of sympathy. The conduct of the 


poor and grateful guests been, in every respect, 
satisfactory. After each breakfast the Gospel has 
been earnestly and affectionately preached. In 
several instances solemn pauses for silent prayer 
have intervened between the addresses. It was 


found, during the late distress in Lancashire, that. 


much good resulted from the kindly sympathy and 
religious instruction received at somewhat similar 
gatherings; and it is hoped that in future years 
even the sorrows and privations of the present win- 
ter in London may be remembered as wrton ery 
overruled for permanent blessing.—Christian World. 
Tue Tunarns Sunpay Eventne Services.—On 
Sunday last the New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 
said to be the largest and handsomest of the existing 
metropolitan theatres, was open for the first time for 
these services. Altogether there are four tiers of 
boxes, but on this occasion only two were thrown 
open, the second and third. The pit and stalls, which 
we were told would alone seat 2,500 persons, were 
crowded on the occasion, as were also the two tiers 
of boxes thrown open. Certainly, at a moderate calcu- 
lation, there could not have been less than 3,000 per- 
sons. We, writes our reporter, were present at the open- 
ing of the doors, and tor a considerable time scanned 
the people as they entered. Without doubt they were 
the very class whose-absence from our regular places 
of worship recent conferences in London and Liver- 
pool have lamented. The order of the 5 a during 
the service, from the first moment of entering the 
house, was an example to many of our more popular 
places of worship. The Rev. J. H. Wilson, secretary 
of the British as Missioha, was the honoured 
preacher to this immense mass of unfolded sheep, and 
never did a preacher more fully follow the model of 
his Divine ter. From beginning to end, the 
sermon was full of parables, Scripture pictures, and 
illustrations from ordinary life. The text was from 
Heb. vi. 18—“ Who have fled for to the 
set before us.” At the Metropolitan Music Hall, 
the Edgeware-road, there was also a crowded house. 
2 Rev. E. — incumbent ped a Church, 
mpstead, was the preacher here, discourse 
which was founded — the words, Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock,” was also most appropriate to 


the class of audience. The other ers were 


St. George’s Hall, afternoon, the Rev. J. P. Waldo; 
evening, the Rev. D. C. Ingram; Victoria 


prayer. The | req 


every card that might be taken 
Charles Reed volunteered to do 
young men at Wickliffe. The meeti 
— aye Se — — 
iams, 0 ‘ 

Robinson and the Rev. Mr. 


22 or of the Weigh House, 
absence, and promising their 
in the * Mr. Bevan, "Weigh 
m o young men 

— - 


A letter from him was read, egy 
October 18, 1867, and addressed to 
the Orthodox Co Church in 


In the building of the church we had a twofold ob- 

: first, ite consecration to the memory of our be- 
oved mother; and, second, ite dedication to the wor- 
chip of Almighty God, in ite simple purity, acoordi 
to the evangelical faith as acknow and acce 
by our dear mother; and as reoogn the 


tional Churches of New — the 
completion of the building, ita use will be legally oon - 
veyed to you and r uo nord, in trust, subject to 


the following conditions :— 

1. It shall always b+ called The Memorial Church,” 
and known as such, and it is our desire and 
the memory of our mother, thus asscciated may be 
perpetuated as long as the structure shall stand. 

2. It must be devoted to religious and strictly moral 
purposes only, exoludiog for ever all lectures, disous- 
sions, or controversies on political or other subjects of 
whatever nature inconsistent with ite object as the 


3 
4 


that the principles therefrom prom will be those 
of 322 — Be — and of genuine Christian for- 


82 your minister must be one 
who in every r. principles, 
and faith ‘at tn Orthedion . egational Churches 
before mentioned, and shall cordially accept 


* 
y of the creed 
of this Church. 


4. The tablets commemorative of our mother and of 
our former pestor, the late Rev. Isaac Braman, must 

8 preserved, and the inscription kept legible. 
The building and everything appertaining to the 
remises must also be kept in perfect order and repair 


or ever. 


Grorct PEABODY. 


The dedicatory services took place after the reading 
of this letter. A hymn written for the occasion, 
by Mr. John G. ittier, was then read 
the Rev. George W. Camp of B 
and sung by the choir. The d 

was delivered by the Rev. M. P. Braman, D.D. 
The Rev. Dr. John Pike offered the consecrating 
prayer. The church is constructed of face-brick, 
ornamented with freestone trimmings. The bell, a 
large one, was sent by Mr. Peabody from England, 


George and Judith to the Memorial 
town, Mass., erected by them in memory 
mother, Judith 2 born 
that town in 1770."—New York Independent. 
CueisTIAN VerNnacuLak Epucation Society ron 
Inp1a.—A meeting in behalf of this society was held 
at Highgate on the evening of Tuesday, the 4th of 
February. Through the kindness of the Rev. J. 8. 
Wardlaw and Mrs. Wardlaw, n was 
thrown to a large number of who were 
invited to hear of the of this most useful 
society. The Rev. Mr. — introduced the 
subject, and stated that it gave him 22 
as an old Indian missionary, to bear b y to 
the importance of the operations of this society in 
advancing the cause of missions. The society acted 
as a coadjutor to every missionary society whose 
agents were labouring in the Indian field. It offered 


to train their teachers, to supply them with good 


the Rev. E. Jenkins; Sadler's Wells Theatre, the | to the cause of Ohrist in India by such an essential 


House of God and a memorial of the dead—and I trust | 


Madras, and Sherring, of the Purjaub, then addressed 
the meeting, and bore similar testimony to the 
services rendered by the society to all the mission- 
aries. Mr. Lockhart Gordon, the secretary of the 
society, then gave a 2 1 yaw: of its rise and 
showing that it now 150 promising 
itadente in 3 om = . age moe and up- 
n ite sche while it was now 

of the Obristia 


* od, * 
in various parte ifferent 
residences. Female education had received a oon- 


imp from the society’s publications, 


provided for mothers’ meetings 
ard Zenana work. Mr. Gordon was 
the Rev. Mr. Kirkham, incambent of 
3 Hampstead, and the Rev. J. Viney, o 


Gorresponhence, 


DOCTRINAL TRUST. DEN DS AND 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm,—I am much obliged by your insertion of my 
letter last week, and still more obliged by your leading 
article on Eoolesiastical Affairs, I sympathise 80 com- 
pletely with the main objects of the Liberation Society 
that [ shall be very willing to forward them even by my 
on discomfiture in an argument which may seem. to 
nome of your readers, irrevelant. At the Hackney 
Oonkeredes I should not have spoken at all; I went to 
listen. But many of my own congregation — who 
almost to a man are earnest voluntaries—« ere present, 
and called for me, I was, moreover, preceded by a 
Ohureh of England spesker. who urged, in a slightly 
different form, the very difficulty that 1 myself tried to 
indicate. My point was this—‘‘ If we come to thia con- 
troversy at all we must come with clean hands, we 
cannot decently pull down one Establishment if we are 
building up another.” So in my letter last week, I 
refer to my suggestion ‘‘ that Nonconformists are them- 
selves building up «a rival Establishment.”’ If I had 
said that the rival Establishment was already built, your 
own objections and Mr, Rohjohns (for which I beg to 
thank bim) would to my own mind, have been perfectly 
conclusive. 

Ie would be unbecoming in me to comment on your 
own article; but, ia reply to Mr. Robjohns, I would 
venture to say :— 

1. “ The civil Government pays” any WVonconformist 
whose income is derived from rents, rent-char,es, Ko., 
Ko., arising from property held ia trust for the purpose 
of teaching for ever a certain schedule of doctrines, or 
performing certain religious ceremonies, Even under 
our voluntary system, when for the most part thore is 
no endowment ia addition to the church, the peyment 
is porteotly obvious —80 far as mere permission to re- 
ceive what psople long dead chose to give, can be called 
“payment” at all. A frsehold io trust for doctrioal - 
purposes, is rent free ; the rent might otherwise have 
been 2001. a year, which must have been met among 
othe? *‘ incidental expenses,” and would unquestionably 
have lessened very materially the m'nister’s “ salary.” 
If „ Dissenter has a right to give land and money for 
a chapel, and to charge land of his own for ever for 
the support of its minister—if this isa private and not 
at all & Hattonal affair—I ask again, how can we justify 
the wholesale alienations of the Tudor Reformation? That 
they can be justified I have not a doubt; and for the 
very same rewons Lam equally certain that doctrinal 
trast-desds are wholly unjustifiable, 

The Poultry Chapel, for instance, might be sold for 
40,0008. ; or it might be sold for 20.000/. in money, to 
be spent upon a new chapel, and an annual payment for 
ever of (say) 1,500/. a year for the support of the minis- 
ter of the new chapel. Wherein would such an ar- 

pment differ from the case of an E-tablishment, 

to be such, according to Mr. Ro bjohns, by this 

charecteristio—‘‘ the civil goverament pays the church 
by allowing it the use of rent-charges, & ? For the 
churoh property has become national just a+ the Poultry 
Chapel might become national—by being forcibly taken 
away from the people for whose ase it had been granted 
by private individuals, The instances in which an 
original graut of land belonging to the whole people 
was made to the Clurch in the first instanee by the 
State itself, in its public capacity are to say the lea · t 
excessively few. And if tuey were ever so numerous, 
the State as such, being the representation of the people, 
has an undoubted right to dispose of the people’s 
land. We are thrown back upon the very ground 
which I tried to ocoupy—the ground of policy. On that 
ground all endowments, even though they go no fur- 
ther than the purchase of a building to be held rent- 
free for ever, seem to me equally pernicious. All 
material provisions for the perpetual teaching of reli- 
gion are matters of policy, not of bare right; and the 
policy which justifies one justifies all. 

2. ** The civil government keeps every church with 
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of |] endete? The bondage of the Articles and Liturgy and 


Oanons, Ko., the bondage that was chosen for it about 
three centuries ago by the people who created it—the 
hond»ge which it does not wish to be free from. What 
hondage will Dissenting congregations have to endure 
three centuries hence—wheo perhaps a freehold in 
Lower Clapton may be as valuable, yard for yard, as 8 
freehold is now in the heart of the City of London? The 
bond ge of their articles of religion, their ‘‘ schedale of 
doctrines.” I cannot res the difference. 

8, and 4, “ Preference” and “ Penalties.” If I had 
said that doctrinal trust-deeds have built up an Estab- 
li-hment, these objections would have been relevant and 
fatal. But what I do say is, that we are beginning 
and more than beginning—exactly where all Establish- 
ments began. There never was preference, there 
never were ‘‘ penalties,” to begin with. When mach 
land had been eet apart to pious uses, when doctrines 
which we now believe to be false, and ceremonies which 
we now believe to be superstitious, were protected by 
vested interests and sacred bribes, when every secular 
wrong could be bought over by a strong and wealthy 
religious community, then the Church” dictated it« 
own terms. It persuaded the nation to do what the 
Liberation Society is now persua ling the nation to undo 
But where is the consistency of persuading the nation 
to undo in one direction what we are making all the ol“ 
preparations for ourselves accomplishing in another! 
The nation permit ed (and the permissive part of an 
Establishment is immeasurably the largest part) the 
grant for even of lands and goods for the perpetual main- 
tenance, not of truth, but of wh»t certain individual- 
believed to be truth. Is the principle altered, whether 
the individuals be the Council of Trent or the Congrega- 
tional Union ? 

I said what I did say at the Hackney Conference 
because I believe that the best mode of ol aring,“ as 
Mr. R bjvhos says, the ideas of our young men on 
the great question is to go straight to fundamental 
principles rather than argue about mere details. 

Tam, Sir, yours &., 
W. KIRKUS, 

Hackney, Feb. 8, 1868. 

[Mr. Kirkas seems to regard rent-charges in the 
Established Ohurch as charges settled upon their real 
estate by private owners, This is a mistake. Rent- 
charges are commuted tithes, aod tithes originated iu 
public law, and were of a na ure of a tax in kind for 
religious purposes. ED. Woncon. | 


| THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dan S1r,—May I be allowed to give expression in 

your columns to a few ca-:ual reflections on the preach- 
ing of the present day? It is not easy to say anything 
new or pertinent on a subject so oft-discussed. My 

remarks will therefore chiefly bear upon a phase of the 
question least often dwelt upon the needs of the hearer 

rather than the claims of the preacher, though it is not 
quite easy to separate them. 

I suppose that, in the main, people who regularly 
attend ohurch on Sanday, g there—if they have any 

higher motive than habit or tradition—to enjoy united 

worship, and to have their spiritual nature quickened and 

elevated. Sir Matthew Hale once said that he went to a 

place of worship not to learn theology, but to get his soul 

refreshed If that view was correct two centuries ago, 

when England was overspread with ignorance, how 

much more 80 in the present day, when a knowledge of 

the ethics of Christianity, at least with the charch- 
doing population, is general: when, among the middle 
classes, to whom these remarks chiefly apply, the Bible 
ia a familiar volume; when the young are taught the 
elements of Christian truth at bome or at school; and 

when religious books of every kiod, and dealiog with 
every phase of the great subject, are scattered broadcast 
through the land. We cannot ignore the presence or 
value of these agencies; and is it not a rations! view 
that the pu'pit, abating obsolete claims, should supple- 

ment rather than supersede them—that it should aim to 
do that work in the sanctuary which is not, and cannot, 

be effected by other means? The power of the living 

voice, if that voice be the expression of earnest convic- 

tion and deep feeling, can never cease. How much so- 
ever intelligence and religious knowledge may increase, 

the pulpit will still re nia its special sphere as the most 

direct and potent, if not the most widely-extended, 

means of awakening and sastainiog spiritual life. 

But, it is often said, one of the chief wants of the age 

is a learned ministry—preachers who can cope with the 
suphistries of the Rationalist, and expose the assumptions 
of the Ritualist. I mention this for the purpose of 
pointing out what strikes me as a prevalent mistake 
relative to the proper so pe of pu'pit ministrations. 
Without doubt, a high degree of cu'tivation is per se 
an advantage to ministers of the Gospel. Still it will 
hardly be seriously contested that the task of confront- 
ing scepticism, and waging war against priestism, is more 
suited to the lecture-room or the printiog press than to 
the place of worship. In the one case it is an appeal to 
all whom it may concern; in the other, to a mixed 
assembly of Christian people, few of whom probably 
have any vital intere t in such contr versies. An earnest 
ministry that aims above all things to awaken the 
Divine life in the soul, t bring the Go-pel home to the 


reality to the claims of the Unseen, and 50 to present 


> Message thet the messenger is hardly 
th ught of :—this seems to me a much more urgent want 
of the day than a learne 1 ministry. To become all things 
to all men go that some may be gained, is an Apostolic 
waxim, forgetfulness of which makes the pulpit labours 
of many a hard-working minister barren of results. In 
ordinary life—in relation to everything else—if you 
wish to secure any special object, the means are in- 
stinetively adapted to the end. Suppose you anxiously 
wish to persuade a friend to take any given course, how 
carefully you will approach his mind with the pleas 
most suitable for the purpose. Why thisfadaptation of 
the means to the end sh uld not be universally recog- 
aised as a paramount necessity by‘all Christian ministers, 
{ cannot imagine. Is it any defect in training, or a 
too slavish adherence to prescribed models, or a timid 
dherenoe to tradition? Ministers do not expect 
toiracles to be performed, though they sometimes act as 
if they did. Ought a man to bid adieu to the common 
sense he possesses as soon as he mounts the pulp it stairs? 
Are the Peculiar People a type of what Christian people 
in general should be ? | 

Again, it is the accepted belief of every Christian that 
she Gospel is adapted to all times, and to all conditions of 
men. This is regarded as one of the most convincing 
proofs of ite Divine origin. And this glorious trath 

eems to me to place all sincere preachers of the Gospel 
v-ry much on the same level of advantage. It is not 

ve-y minister who possesses the powers of irresistible 
-loquence, Providence has not so prodigally distributed 

he gifts of speech. Educate and train as you will, 
preachers who can compel the attention of their hearers, 
whatever their theme, are necessarily thefew. If, how- 
ever, such high natural endowments are the exception, 
all ministers are on an equality as to the greatness of 
heir mission, and may posses: iu common simple piety 
and earnest devotion to their Master’s cause, At 
a recent meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, the Hon, and 

‘ev. Baptist Noel complained of the want of heartiness 
in the preaching of the present day, and quoted the 
well-kaown but always pertinent anecdote of Garrick, 
the actor :—A clergyman said to him once — Mr. Gar- 

ick, how is it that while people go to to sleep while we 
(che clergy) are preaching, you can always keep people 
wake? The reason,” said Mr. Garrick. ‘is this: 
You téach trath as if it were a fable; we speak 
fables as though they were traths.” Bat, after 
all, example has more influence than precept. The 
pastors of our churches in the long run produce a more 
abiding impression by what they are, than by what they 
say. The moral influence exercised by the clergy who 
lead a godly life is almost independent of brilliant parts 
or an eloquent ton ue. If they cannot kindle the 
imagioation, intensify feeling, and present Divine truth 
ia new aspects, they at least can quicken the heart and 
rouse the conscience; while others, with perchance 
greater abilities, who deal with the Gospel in the pulpit 
on its merely ethical side, produce little impression be- 
cause they shoot over the heads of their hearers. How 
many minister in aiming too high misses the mark; how 
common the fault of feeding the mind with knowledge 
when the heart needs to be kindled into devotion ! 

But the main point to which I wish to call attention is 
this that preachers so often fail (ia their official capacity) 
to accept the Gospel on its own merits. Its sublime 
simplicity is as wondrous as its universal adaptation to 
human nature. God seems as it were to have taken 
infinite pains to make Christianity level to the capacity, 
as well as equal to the needs, of every man, by embody- 
ing it in a Life which can touch our nature at all points. 
lt has thus becom: to us, not as a set of dogmas to tax 
and perplex the understanding, but asa living Person 
whom the heart can embrace. When jthat Life is 
vividly pourtrayed throogh human agency, can it be 
said that the Gospel bas lost its power? I often think 
what a different tale the larger proportion of charch- 
goers would have to tell if the want expressed by Sir 
Matthew Hale were oftener met—if preachers more fre- 
quently remembered, and burnt into their experience, 
that the whole aim of religion and religious instruction 
is to implant and nourish the Divine life in the soul of 
man ; not ia a roundabout way through the intellect, or 
by assent to certain formula, but by a direct appeal to 
the affections, by the presentation to the heart of Him 
who is the express image of God, and the perfect ideal 
of man. It seems to me that a very artificial and un- 
sound state of things must obtain where this primary 


the heavenly 


truth is not adequately recognised. Unsophisticated 


hearers must be lost in wonder when they see preachers 
so often pozsling their congregations with intellectual 
exercitations, or feeding them on rounded periods and 
the dry bones of earthly theology, or rakiog the Old 
Testament for stories or ts xts that admit of ingenious 
manipulation in the samport of some clever and fine-span 
theory, while the grandly-simple messag of God to 
man, and the wondrou: fa hion in which it seeks to 
interpenetrate his whole life, is made of so little 
account, 

Another point which is, I thiak, hardly enough con- 
sidered, and is not unconnected with the foregoing re- 
marks, is the composite nature of our congregations. 
Some, ia not a few cases many, of the worshippers are 
poor and illiterate ; the majority, on the average, do not 


make religiontthe stu iy of their lives; and, at the very 
least, a moiety are fema'es. But all have this common 


, attribate—they need the Gosp+l tp awaken strengthen, 
hearts and every-day existenoés of men, to give a vivid 


or comfort their hearts. I will ouly illustrate one of 
these cases, If the feminine nature is least accessible 
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on ite intellectu⸗ l side, there is the less probability that 
it will be beneficially influenced by dugmatic truth and 
subjective preaching. And if, as is generally allowed, 
woman has more of the religious faculty than man, and 
her moral sympathies are u ore easily stirred, presobers 
cannot safely ignore this Providential provision ia aiming 
to make the Divine message plain and acceptable to all. 

One farther thought on the subject is suggested in a 
short lecture by Professor Seeley, which has come into 
my hands. That celebrated author, in 6 paper revently 
read before the University Oollege Students' Chri-tien 
Association, says that the Christian Church is bound to 
have a philosophy of society. He contends—though 
of course the ides is not new—that as, since 
since the infancy of Christian Charch, new powers have 
began to work in the world, any one who in these days 
would make it a living influence in his own life, and in 
the lives of those around him, must study deeply those 
conditions, and realise intensely the actual state of the 
world. The Christian Church, he says in effect, is in- 
terested in all that concerns man—in promoting good 
political institutions as well as the spiritual welfare of 
individu ada in advocating social ref rm:—in probing the 
causes of poverty, as well as in relieving distress, There 
is no doubt that, of late years. a decided change for the 
better has taken place in this dir-oti n, both in and out 
of the pu'pit—thanks to political Dissent and the 
stimulus of secular philanthropy. 

The same idea, applied in another direction, was one 
of the favourite topies of the artisan speakers at the 
Working Man's Conference about a year ago. What 
was religion,” said one of them. if it did not enter int 
everything that concerned a man’s life?” “They were 
not atheists,” remarkei another ; ‘‘ they believed in pure 
practical Christianity ; and if the ministers of religion 
would teach them a pure, practical, and useful Chrie- 
tianity, they would come amongst them, and help them 
with all their might.” It is not worth while to discuss 
any possible m stakes or fallacies that underlie such 
statements; bit they express, in a lose form, the want 
of all classes for more of the style of preaching that 
touches the secret springs of humanity, and that seizes 
hold of the idiosyncrasies of society and the current 
events of the day, to illustrate the clove connection 
between the simple traths of Christianity and common 
life. ; 

I am far from denying in this free criticism that the 
relations of the pulpit to the changing aspects of society 
are not being more or less readjusted. But there are, I 


think, a namber of traditions, stereotyped opinions, and | tion 


narrow preju lioes which seriously retard the process, 
Whatever hes that effect, whatever prevents the 
preached Gospel from brioging « living and all sufficient 
Christ into close and direct contact with the human 
heart —whether it be a routine style of preaching. sacer- 
dotal pretensi ns, the olsims of erring mortals to iofalli- 
bility, essays about religion, mere theological disquisi- 
tions, a fondness for sermons breathing the terrors of the 
law, sermons that deal with metaphysical niceties, or 
sermons that have a persooal animus—seems to me to 
impair the power of the pulpit, and obscure or distort 
the Divine Me-sage to mackiud. If there is, as every- 
one is saying, a grievous lack of palpable results in the 
preaching of the present day—if our forty thousand 
pulpite echo go feebly in the aggregate the glad tidings of 
the Go-pel—is it the Message, or the messengers, that 
are at fault? 
Yours, Ko., 


A VOICE FROM THE PEW. 
February 8, 1868. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE IRISH 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Im, -I do not think that your correspondent, ‘‘ Fore- 
warned,” has at all exaggerated the desire of a large 
class of politicians to dispose of the Irish Church ques- 
tion by resortiog to a vicious compromise; nor the 
absolute necessity for such a vigorous demonstration of 
opinion as will convince some of the Liberal leaders that 
the policy of total diseniowm: nt must be adopted 
absolutely, and should be adopted without longer delay. 
The mass of the pe ple I b lieve to be sound in the 
matter; but their influence has to work upward, and 
whoever, by wise practical action, helps to accelerate the 
process will do far more for the cause of religious 
equality than those who only indulge in loose talk 
about victories which have yet to be won, and which 
never will be won without much individual toil and 
sacrifice, as well as colleotive energy and organisation. 

I may, however, remini your correspondent that 
since the resolution to petition for the abolition of the 
Irish E-tsblishment was adopted, Parliament has not 
been sitting, and that it was not likely that he would 
during the recess see many indications of activity in the 
matter of petitioning. Now, however, that the Parlia- 
mentary work of the year is about to commence, I hope 
that y ur correspondent will have his fears removed, by 
evidence that petitions are likely to be forthcoming from 
every quarter of the country. 

At the time his letter was written, there was being 
forwarded to the leading friends of Vuluutaryism a cir- 
cular which gives special pr minence to this sub- 
ject, as well as practical information for the guidance of 
those who wish to aid the petitiouing movement ; but 
as that circular will not have come under the eye of ali 


your feaders, I aik lebve to append some practical ong- | 
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geations, and to intimate that any farther help 
may be required will be cheerfully given. 
Yoar obedient eervant, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
2, Serjeants'-inn, Fleet-street, R C. 
PREPARATION AND SIGNING OF PETITIONS. 


1. Petitions must be written, and not printed or 
lithographed. 2. They mu-toonclade with a prayer. 3. 
They must not contain erasures or interlineations. 4 
At least one signature must be attached to the sheet on 
which the petition is written; and the sheets containing 
the other signatures should be past d on to follow, so 
that the whole may form a roll. 5. Hxo-pt ia the case 
of sick persons, no one murt sign for another, 6 
Petitions may signed by females; but it is not 
desirable that they should be signed by minors. 7. 
Except in small places, it is well to add tha addresses to 
the names. 
PRESENTATION OF PFTITIONS. 


at the ends, are ad to a member of Parliament, 
and are marked Petition to 
d-sirable that they should, as a rule, be presented 
member representing the loc lity from whieh they 
emanate; and that, when the petition is p»sted, he 
should be impressed of the fact by letter, and acquainted 
with the character of the petition, &, The town ad- 
dresses of members may be ascertained on application 
to the Liberation Society; or communications may be 
addressed to the Hou-e of Commons, London.“ 
FORM OF PETITION. 

As every case in which pet tions are 
already presented is reported upon by the Petition Com- 
in the preparation of petitious, there should be a« great 
a variety as possible, The following form of petition 
will it is hoped. be received by way of suggestions only; 


—this particular form may be had in the shape of a bill, 
which may he advantage usly displayed in towas where 
general petitions are adopted. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parlament assembled. 


o lin public meeting assembled! 
Sheweth, 
That in the year 1861 the population of Ireland 


amounted to 5,793,967 persons, of whom only 693, 57 belonged 
to 8 of Bngland, while there were 4,505,265 Roman 
Catholics. 


That, notwithstanding that fact, the Church of Baglaad is 
established by law in Ireland ; its bishops sitting in the House 


of Lords; ite ole ovoup: ing a position uf legs: saperiority 
in the ; and the revenues in its on amounting 
to at least 600, 000. per annum 

That these revenues, which are the ot the nation, 


and, to a great extent, were formerly iu the possession of 
Roman Catholic Charch, are, in many pacishes, griev 
wasted, because of the escantiness of the Protestant popula- 


That the Episcopalians of Ireland form the richest, while 
the members of the anendowed Charches are the poorest por- 
a 42 inflicted on the majority by th 
at us on m ty e 
A: nr 
ved a source of social itterness and of p liticsl duaffeo- 
— which are hurtful to the interests of the Irish people, 


to the ; eace of the United Kingdom. 

That, in the opinion of your Petitioners, any changes ha 
in view only the increased elfivienay of the Church etabiish- 
ment will be calculated to increase, rather than dimiuish, the 
hostility with which it |. now regarded. 

That they fuither believe that the division of the revenues 
of the Betablishment between the Bpiccopalians and other 
denominations in I:eland would be contrary to the wishes of 
the Roman Oatholiv body, aud would be strongly opposed by 
the people of Eng and and of Scotland. 

That thay are convinced that religious equality can be 
secured only by the wishdrawal of Stase-ad from the several 
religious com/uunities no in the receipt of public money, or 
otherwise favoured by law, 

Your petitioners, therefore pray your Honourable 
House to paes measures for the disestablishment of the 
Church of Eugland in Ireland; for the withdcawal of the 

rant to Mavnoo'h College, aud for the discontinuance of 

e Regium Donum—due regard being had to the equitable 
rights of those who will be affected by such changes. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 

The separate articles of the Press Law have been 
vigorously debated in the Corps Législatif. The 
amendment to the 10th article of the new law on 
the French press, proposed with the object of secur- 
ing trial by jury in alleged offences against the law, 
came before the Corps Législatif on Friday. The 
debate was resumed on Saturday, and the * 
amendment was supported by M. Thiers, M. J 
Favre, M. Picard, and other Members of the Left, 
but after being strenuously op by the Govern- 
ment, it was defeated by 199 to 35. On Monday, M. 
Jules Simon moved and explained his amendment, 
which proposed that the lapse of time during which 
a journal could be prosecuted after the committal of 
an offence should be three months instead of three 
years. M. Johbois, the Government Commissioner, 
opposed the amendment, which was rejected by 190 
against 45 votes, M. Schneider, the President of the 
Chamber, replying to M. Thiers, stated that the 
question of the rotation in which judges would sit 
at press trials was reserved, and would form the 
subject ofan additional article. Art. 10 was adopted, 
and Art. 11 then came under discussion and was ad- 
2 On Tuesday, after speeches from MM. 

icard, Jules Favre, Rouher, and Olli vier, the iden- 
tical amendments of MM. Gueroult and Beauverger, 
E that the penalty of imprisonment should 

maintained in cases of defamation of character, 
were rejected by 170 votes to 59. 

The commission on the proposed new law for re- 
gulating public meetings will mect in a few days, 
when it is expected that the Government will state 
definitely the course which it proposes to take in the 
matter. The bill embodies another of the promises 


of the Emperor, but he have become alarmed 
rere 


* 


which 


Petitions may „New p st-free, if they are sent open 


Parliament,” It is 
by a 


of others 
mittee of the House of Commons, it is important that, 


but—for the sake of the information which it contai.s 


The Humble Petition of the undersi.ned, inhabitants 


ex 
ving | being 


ules | lire pe geal, ee Se Se ee ee 
n. 0 


158 
forth 


have given to the more liberal policy set 
January letter, and hesitate to go forward with 

The new Army Bill only became law on the 
later Marshal Niel ordered 


exempted fro 
who will no 


the contingent 
laid before the Legisla 


the battle of Mentana, when Ro 
peror the dear eldest son of the Wed 


cellent, have become extremely tendues 
been found that France does not mean to 
the Pope his old provinces, and still annoys thees 
denies all this, and affirms that the relations between 
the Tuileries and the Holy See were “never 
close and more friendly than at the 

PRUSSIA, 


In the Chamber of 


amount of 50, 000 thalers for 
A 0 
to de annoyed at the attitude of the 
party in the question of this fund. 
Count Bismarck has obtained a 
sence to recruit his health prior 
the Commercial Parliament. 


— 


AUSTRIA. 

The Reicherath ie in session, and 1 
feld has been elected President of the oto ound, 
In acknowledging his election he alluded to thé 
guarantees for the commencement of 4 constitutional 
syétem which had been afforded by the ntment 
of a Parliamentary Ministry, and said that a Ministry 
which was the interpreter of the sentiments of the 
Reichsrath would certainly receive thé su of 
the Howse. Prince Au „the President of the 
Council, asked the House to confidence in thé 
Ministry, in order that the 5 now introduced 
might be strengthened. The Ministry had been ap- 
pointed in order to carry out the principle of dualism, 
and was upon the most cordial footing with the 


Baron in ven pellation of 
the polltial ivuatio 4 * | — 
said that he considered 
tria to pe of so peaceful 


* 


there was every reason to ho peace 

maintained, yet, on the it oa hand, it 

necessary to maintain the army on duch & 

footing aS Aira, if e | 

assume an 

Ade eat ber oreo ke te kate ~ 
The Budget Committee of the Reichsrath 


ion huve added to their the 
ortho Ministey for LA following 


tae 


Austria requires the 


— 


ITALY. : 

The Chamber of Deputies continue 
various estimates. The Committee 
affuirs et recommends the 


*. 
greatest possible 


duction in the diplomatic entation of Italy 
abroad, and proposes more efficient to 
Italian su in the colonies, and to representa- 
tives in distant countries. The so of the 
24 ger on the Se erate — dea A im- 
o tax upon oding of cereals, re- 
[ed the poupansl to txteal tie Gln We athe 
substances. It reduced the tax on wheat to * 
committee have aleo the 

to be 
re- 


. * 
Dre os 


utation from the Chamber had been 


proaching 
jesty expressed his heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the good ee of the national representatives. 


From Rome we learn that General Dumont had 
arrived to command the French troops; that brigan- 
dage was breaking out in one or two provinces; and 
thut French cavalry were being sent back to France. 

It is stated that the Pope has granted a dispensa- 
tion for the marriage of Prince Humbert with the 
Princess Marguerite, his cousin. | 

AMERICA. : 

Our new Ambassador to the United States, K 
Thornton, was presented to the President on 
day last. The cable telegram tells us that he was 
cordially received. 

The House of Representatives has passed a roso- 
lution instructing the Judiciary Committee to i: 

uire into the truth of a report that a Judge of 
the Nr Court 


oral 


7 


| 


Gov tof Hungary. Witho upon 
the principle 489 . 
7 necessity strictly — . a ould cee 


had, in private conversation 
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decide. The Committee is instructed to report — 
the offence demands impeachment. 

The Committee upon the Freedmen’s affairs have 

a bill to continue the Freedmen’s Bureau 


until July, 1869. 
A — of the Ohio Legislature, i 


the Constitutional Amendment which bee 
ratified the previous Legislature, has been re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee for decision as to 


its es 

A motion has been made before the Supreme 
Court by the military authorities, for the dismissal 
of the M’Ardle Test Case, on grounds of want of 
jurisdiction. 

Governor Jenkins, of Georgia, has notified the 
Military Act vernor and Treasurer that he 
has filed a in the Supreme Court, to inhibit 
them from the State funds. The Georgia 
Convention has passed a resolution asking Congress 
to vote a loan to the destitute planters in the South 
of 30,000,000 dols., on bonds. The Louisiana 
Convention had passed an ordinance disqualifying all 
officials and members of Congress for office, who had 
* — or aided in the late rebellion; and 

‘Democratic Convention of Connecticut had 
passed resolutions endorsing the policy of the Pre- 


At a Democratic mass meeting at New York, 
resolutions were adopted denouncing the course of 
as revolutionary and partisan, and en- 
og the acts of President Johnson. The promi- 
nent speakers were in favour of Mr. Johnson as a 
candidate for the Presidency. 
: has just come before the Supreme Court of 
United States which will 1 a age upon 
ward's charge against England for recognis- 
South as a 4 The owners of the 
Golden Rocket, the first vessel destroyed by the 
bama, sued certain insurance companies in New 
York, on the plea that Semmes wasa pirate. The 
case in a United States district court, in 
the of Maine, where the owners resided, and 
that decided that Semmes was the agent of a 
Government recognised by the United States asa 


belligerent. The owners appealed to the Supreme 
Oourt, whose decision will not only decide many 
similar cases, but also a principle of international im- 


The accouchement of the Empress of Austria is ex- 
pected early in April. The clergy have ordered 
throughout the whole of Austria prayers to be offered 
up pro felice party. 

A Surrez was recently attempted at Oodeypore, 
by the widow of a mahajun, and she was only 

revented from carrying out her purpose by main 
orce, a havi en placed over her house 
for four days; she refused to suckle her child, or to 
take any food, d ing that she would rather starve, 
but her resolution failed her, and she eventually relin- 
quished her mad design.— Delhi Gazette. _ 

Tun 7 5 or NaPuzs is 9g — ** 2 

ts of the reactionary party in y that he has 
2 his entire Cabinet, dismissed, it will be 
remembered, on the cession of Venice to Victor Emma- 
nuel. Though the king ever since evacuating Naples 
has resided at Rome, the Pope, true to his legitimist 
doctrine, never recalled his nuncio from the “ Court 
of the Two Sicilies.“ ie 

Tue Eastern Question.—Prussia, not evincing 
any particular readiness to assist the Eastern politics 
of Russia, Prince Gortschakoff and his moderate tactics 
have carried it over the more impetuous designs of 
General Ignatieff. So the probability of an armed 
insurrection in continental Turkey has been tempo- 
rarily lessened, and the new year bodes good. Lotter 
From Berlin. 

More Discoveriss & Austratta.—CaptainjCadell, 
commanding an exploring expedition on the north 
coast of Australia, has discovered a noble river, with 
a good ral country on its banks; also a fine 
haven, with an area of some fifty square miles, on a 
part of coast hitherto represented as dry land. He 
sailed up a deep bay, twenty miles in length by ten 
in breadth, with three large rivers emptying them- 
selves into it. 

Tus Errects or Nororrety.—It would seem 
that the Americans generally became aware of the 
existence of Father Noyes and the peculiarities of 
his community at Oneida, New York, through Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon's“ New America,” and the contro- 
versy between the Father and the author which fol- 
lowed that publication. The rush to the colony has 
been so great that Father Noyes now advertises that 
no further accessions will be received, many of the 
new comers not having yet been digested.” Full 
Mali Gazette. 

A.tecep Crucrrrxions m Asyssinia.—The Daily 
Telegraph correspondent writing from “ Zoula,” Jan. 
7,” makes the following startling statement: —“ To 
the right of the unfinished bunder is the Bunder 
Master's office, where on the first day of my arrival 1 
saw two wretched natives crucified in the form of a St. 
Andrew’s cross, their arms and legs being extended 
and fastened to two 1 7 poles. Further on is a 
large enclosure, walled, if I may use the expression, 
with large tubs; in the middle is a flag-staff, flying 
the white ensign, and a large board informs the public 
that it is naval ground.” 

Baitish\ Captivgs N Arnica. — Major-General 
Rigby, late Consul at Zanzibar, again calls attention 
to the probability of a number of Englishmen being 
in — with the Somali tribes in Eastern 
Africa. These unfortunate men are the survivors 
of the crew and passengers of the British ship St. 
Abbs, which struck on the island of St. Juan de 
Nuova, while on the voyage from London for 
Bombay, and drifted on the coast of Africa, near 
Magadesho. General Rigby persuaded an Arab to 
undertake a long and 1 journey by land 
from Zanzibar in search of the captives, and he had 
succeeded in reaching Lamoo, about 300 miles from 
Zanzibar, when his further progress was stopped by the 
Arab Governor, who detained him in prison for 
seven months, and caused him to abandon his 
journey. . 

THE es NAPoOLEON’s ike ee Occupation. 
—Accn ing tothe Faris | iscorrespondent of the Examiner 
the Emperor Napoleon, in playing at questions and 
answers at the Tuileries a few nights ago, said that 


1 


stg 
I 


AUSTRA.-AA. 

Melbourne advices to Dec. 28 state that the judges 
of the — — Court had declared against the 
validity of the Government payments under confessed 
judgments without an Appropriation Act. A = 
election was to take place in January. The decision 
of the Home Government regarding the postal ques- 
tion has been received with t satisfaction. 

The Melbourne papers are still filled with long ac- 
counts of the rejoicings and fétes consequent upon the 
visit of Prince Al to the colony. When the 
November mail left, his Royal Highness had been 
— three or four days in Melbourne. The formal 

ng and welcome had taken; the city had been 
illuminated, and the Prince had laid the foundation 
stone of the new town-hall which the city of Mel- 
ü bourne is about to raise on the site of the edifice 
. which has hitherto served the purposes of the Cor- 
: — Since then the scenes in which the Prince 
0 taken have been, the Argus says, of a more 
. gocial, perhaps more enjoyable, character. His 
. gave a grand in the early part of the 
month in the new Exhibition building, and shortly 
afterwards, the Corporation Fancy Dress Ball, in 
honour of the Prince, took place in the same build- 
wg. It was cae Se ages snd eth Snenerting 
occasion of the kind that ever taken place in the 
country, nearly 3,000 ae having been present. 
ing the month his Royal Highness visited the 
western district, Ballarat, Sandhurst, and Custle- 
maine. In the first of these excursions he enjoyed 
some rabbit kangaroo shooting. At Ballarat he 
mine of the Band of Hope Company—the | 
largest alluvial gold-mine in the colony, and had 
an opportunity of seeing the racing on Dowling 
Forest course. He made himself intimately ac- 
val 1 the whole Rw of * in the 
was photogra —to the great con- 
tentment of the 1 — of arat—as he em 
the shaft in the garb of a miner, and dripping 
after a considerable stay in the drives. At 
he descended the quartz claim of Messrs. 
| Watson, on Hustler’s Reef, from which 
ich returns have been obtained; and 
own the whole process of extracti 
matrix. These duties were vari 
- occasions of dining, ing, and other 
e Prince enabled the people to provide. The 
Prince’s stay in Victoria was to be protracted till 
the 4th of January, when the Galatea was to proceed 
to. Hobart . aud thenve to Sydney 
and New Zealan 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The Queen of 8 has received in due form, the 
golden rose sent to her by the Po 

It is reported at Kome that Mr. Odo Russell is 

about to marry the third daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon. 

The Prince Imperial of France, who enters bis 
thirteen 


his favourite occupation was “ seeking the solution of 
insoluble questions.“ The whole of the answers 
made onthe occasion by\the Emperor and Empress 
were respectively as follows:—‘‘ What quality do 
you prefer?“ Gratitude,” and “ Devotion.” “ What 
are your favourite occupations ? Seeking the so- 
lation of insoluble questions,” and “ Doing good, 
„What should you like to be?’ „My grandson,” 
and“ What Iam.” What historical personages do 
you most hate f? The Constable de Bourbon,” and 
„Lopes.“ What faults do you most easily par- 
don?” „Those by which I profit, and “ Those 
which passion excuses.” 

A“ Mannen ron Fun.”—In the Wayne Circuit 
Court yesterday, one of the most novel suits for 
divorce ever instituted was concluded by the grant- 
ing of the prayer of the petitioner. The case is that 
of a marri which was performed in this city in 
August last, which was first made public through the 
columns of the Free Press. As will be remembered, 
the young man and young woman in question, Mr. 
Wm. W. Bowers and Miss Julia L. Madison, at an 
evening purty bantered each other to marry, and in 
the same spirit of jest that prompted the bantering 
proceeded to the residence of a clergyman, where the 
ceremony was performed, the minister, however, not 
being let into the secret, but supposing the marriage 
to be in earnest and the intention of the parties bona 
Jide to become husband and wife. To the sorrow of 
— * and the N * oy cae — who kad 

eon made unwittingly husband, the clergyman pro- 
nounced his opinion that A ee not ay 40 4 
what married, as Artemus Ward said of Brigham 
Young, but the truth also came home to the parties 
that they were a great d al too much married. The 
result was that the young maden, entirely innocent 


and unsophisticated in the ways of married li 
dined & uo ds ae neh aad hare tee 


quences of her silly frivolity set aside and annulled 
by judicial form. Of course the young man, the 
partner of her sorrows, did not appear to defend him- 
self against the claim for a divorce, and the decree 
. — for by the petitioner was granted. Detroit Free 

88. 

A Cunrese Apprzss To PW) Atrrep.—There 
are no lesa than 25,000 Chinese in Victoria. A 
number of them residing at Ca tlemaine presented 
the, following unique address to the Duke of Edinburgh 
on his recent visit :— 

From the Chinese residents of Castlemaine :—We, of 
the handred sing (people) of the great clear nation 
(China), from the Province of Canton and the neigh- 
bouring districts, aes anxiously waited, Royal Sir, your 
arrival at Castlemaine to come forth and weloome you, 
Great England’s lesser lord, 1,000 years second in the 
temple below. We bow our heads to the and 
let our hands hang down as a token of reverence. We 
maintain that posture, and in great swelling words give 
utterance. At this propitious time the subtile influences 
are efficacious in the ground, increasing ite fertility, and 
men are become eminent for virtue aud talent. The 
earth yields more — her golden treasures. We 
acknowledge with thankfuloess the gracious luvs of the 
reigning dynasty of England, which permits our mer- 
chants and all others to follow their occupations here. 
We have a feeling of profound veneration and respect, 
which leads us to obey aud ind oe obedience to the 
Royal laws. With serious atten'ion we have enodea- 
voured to act in accordance with them, When her 
Majesty, your sacred mother, commenced her reign, 
like the time when the three holy sages, Wong I, 
Yaou, and Shun, hang the upper aod inferior garments 
on their persons, so the whole empifé was forthwith 
subjected to order and decoram. Royal Prince, you 
have gone out to examine the distant part of the em- 

ire, aud ali the people skip for joy in welcoming you, 

o lock upon the dragon (Royal) countenance may be 
compared to beholding the dark clouds and the sua 
inomediately bursting forth. We have followed you to 
the tiger-skin covered seat (the levee), with beat of 
drum, vibrating string instraments, and blowing the 
cheerfal reed, mingling with every voice singing your 
virtue, which is as high as the vautof heaven, Your 
benign love is liberally diffused and extends to all 
things. The blessings and happiness you confer are as 
the ocean. They moll:fy and enrich us who are of 
another country, although the subjects of this. The 
people love you as the Kaum Hong tree which shaded 
Chao Kong, the brother of the Emperor Moon, when 
he stayed hia horse to rest during his tour of in- 
of the empire. Following in your track sweet rains 
fall, making no noise. All kindreds aud people are 
improved by your example, and thus military operations 
cease and literary pursuits are cultiva We desire 
earnestly that your Royal House shall, through all ages, 
remain uomoved, and reigo continual over a nation as 
rich and powerful as England is at present. Prolong 
your stay with us until the customs of the people in 
every nook of our shores are inquired into and known 
by you; then all will be exhilarated with delight. 
When you return to the Royal Court and take the oor - 
ner place, we hope you will sit down in joy with aniver- 
sal peace prevailing. Oh! how excellent and admirable, 
how wort 5 praise, is he to whom, with veneration, 
awe, and humility, we present our address. In the 
sixth year, eleventh month, of the reign of the Empe- 
ror Hong Che, of the dynasty of Tsing—English calca- 
lation of time, 1867 year, ‘twelfth month—at Castle- 
maine, by the flowery nation (Chinese) this address was 
humbly presented, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
In a letter to Mr. Julian Goldsmid, M.P., and 250 
graduates of the University of London who had pre- 
sented him with a requisition, Mr. Lowe accepts the 
position of a candidate for the honour of representing 
the University of London in Parliament. Mr. Low 
holds that as the University was founded on Liberal 
principles by Liberal men, and is the truest and fullest 
expression yet attained of all that is free, progressive, 
and unsectarian iu education, the person who aspires 
to represent it ought to hold thoroughly Li 
opinions, and be a member of the party to which the 
University owes its existence. He refers to his votes 
and speeches during the fifteen years which comprise 
his Parliamentary life, and to his labours on many 
royal commissions and on select committees, and then 
proceeds to speak of the present and future. After 
a reference to the course he took upon the Reform 
Bill, he says that the question is decided; he hopes 
events may prove him to be wrong, and has no wish 
to revive the controversy. 


Our duty is, without loss of time, to adapt ourselves 
to the great change that has taken place. We must 
expect a much greater demand for equality than hereto- 
fore, and ought to pass our institutions in review, modi- 
tying such things as seem likely to wound this feeling, 
and — 2 ourselves upon principles which will bear 
the test of discussion io a democratic assembly. The 
redistribution of seats is forced upon us by the change 
in the franchise, since what has been already done is 
quite inad. quate to bring the-e two parts of the measure 
into harmony with each other. I voted last year for a 
larger disfranchisement of small boroughs, and shall be 

repared to do so again. I dissent from the destructive 

nservatism which would keep the House of Lords jast 
as it is, and would gladly see that House enabled better 
to resist pressure, by being placed more on the footing 
of s senate where distingui-hed merit might find a place 
beside rank and wealth. It is not safe to stake every- 
th ng on the vote of a single chamber. 

1 view the revenues of the so-called Church of Ire- 
land as the property of the State, the approp:iati-n of 
which may roperly be changed with a due respect 
for vested intere-ts ; and the Church iteelf as an un- 
just institution, i:ritating to Lreland, and diser ditable 
to us in the ey s of foreigr nations. I wish to pre- 
serve mixed education in Ireland intact, and for all 
other student: than thos: in the Queen’s Colleges to 
found a university in Ireland similar to our own. 
Several Pertinentory inveotagations of the state of 
Ireland ia which I have been while 


have thoroughly Upon me the vast 
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They cannot be and may be ea ily aggravated 
by legislative interference with contracts between pri- 
vate parties acting with fall knowledge. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ought, I 
think, to be governed by such graduates as are oon - 
cerned with their teaching and discipline, ‘The univer- 
sities and all collegiate endowments should be open to 
all persons without religious test, and without requir- 
ing them to be members of any college or ball. e 
colleges should enjoy full powers of legislation and 
self-government, and should contribute from their 
revenues whatever may be required to give the uni- 
versities more teaching power, and a more complete 
and efficient staff of f rofessors. 

The time has come when, if we wish to be well 

verned at home, or respected abroad, we must make 
education accessible to all, This can be done without 
auy immediate destruction of the existing system, by 
establishing secular schools, supported by rates wher- 
ever voluntary exertion fails. 

Mr. Lowe believes that it is both possible and expe- 
dient to reduce the law of England to a code; that 
the distinction between law an he Spr ought to be 
abolished ; and that the law of property ought, 
allowance being made for the difference in the sub- 
ject matter, to be assimilated to the law of personal 
property. He is sincerely anxious for peace, and 
therefore opposed to a meddling diplomacy, and to 
the delusive idea that the real strength of England 
can be increased by the forcible acquisition of terri- 
tories imposing heavy burdens on her people, without 

iving men to her armies or taxes to her exchequer. 
2 is little regarded in these days, but he 
believes extravagance to be doubly an evil, as a need- 
less waste of the money of the people, and as the sure 
sign of inefficiency. e true way to save is not the 
cutting down of =p items, but a more complete 
organisation of our departments, and the determina- 
tion that for whatever the country spends it shall 
have full value in labour, talent, or materials. The 
Revised Code has saved us half a million a year, but 
it has been by making the department of education 
more efficient. Mr. Lowe hopes that these opinions 
will appear on the whole not unsuited to one who 
aspires to the high honour of representing the Uni- 
versity of London in Parliament. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot, ihe other cipal candidate 
for this seat, has also written a further explanation 
of his opinions on the Irish Church and national edu- 
cation in a letter to Mr. R. H. Hutton. He thinks 
a great Education Act possible, but that we are not 
ripe for compulsion. 

We ovuld compel every employer of children’s labour 
to prove that those children attend school. We could 
compel districts which now have no school to exert 
themselves and create a school. We could make good 
means of instruction universal, and we could be sure 
that all employed children used those means; and in 
28 we should make an advance of startling mag - 

ade. 

One caution is needful, The school supported by a 
rate which all pay must not be allied or attached to a 
denomination to which only some belong, We must not 
revive the Church-rate grievance in another aud more 
serious form. 

As to middle-class education, he entirely repudiates 
the notion that the items of its curriculum are to be 
selected with a view to what is called success in life, 

holding that the bane of these classes now is in the 

habit of estimating subjects “ according to their 

power to manure the money tree.“ The true end of 
education is not to throw in scraps of information, 

but to engender fitting habits of mind. He would 

tenaciously retain the study of grammar. The 

country has now a great opportunity in middle-class 

education. 


We have a multitude of endowments scattered over 
England which I bope it will soon be proposed to cow- 
bine, and out of these we may frame some new great 
schools, teaching the best subjects in the best manner, 
and giving to nts that guidance in the choice of in- 
struction which they so much need, and which it is the 
true function of State-controiled endowments to afford. 


Relative to the other important question Mr. Bage- 
hot says :— 


As to the Irish Church, I ought to write a whole 
letter, for every Irish question is complicated by a 
liar national character and by a long history, and 
his subject is involved as much as any. But, looked at 
practically, I believe that only one conclusion, and that 
the sim plest—the seoularisation of the Church revenues, 
and their devotion to some evidently national object 
like education—will be found poe, In the first place, 
the Roman Catholic cl-rgy refuse to accept any share in 
these revenues; but this, though most important, is not 
to me the strongest argument. Whenever I begi to 
consider the subject, there always occur to me a few 
words of unbeeded warning which a statesman ad- 
dressed to me some years since, when I was framing in- 
genious schemes of Parliamentary Reform. He said, 
It is not necessary only to have a plan before you, you 
must have also a force beliind you.” Now, tuere i- on 
force in the country suffl i-nt to carry the eudowment 
of the Roman Catholic Church, while there is a force in 
the country amply sulticient to carry the secularisation 
of the property of the Protestant Church—the grea 
force of Nonconformist Liberalism. If any force 
breaks up the still firm fabric of the Irish Churob, it 
will be in the main that force ; and in this case, +s in 
others, the nature of the motive power must dictate the 
direction of the consequent policy. 

And even if this argument did not exist, the present 
attitude of the Roman Cetholic priesthood shows how 
next to impossible it must be in such a country to off-r 
an endowment to the clerzy of a half hostile race, with- 
out suggesting the idea of a pecuniary bargain degrad- 
ing to the proposer, sure to be rejected by the proposed 
recipients, and not wholly consistent with the spirit of 


Camaames dawn Tord Stanley having 
been invited to allow himself to be nominated for the 


dates—Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Cleasby, a bar- 
rister, who carried off high honours at 

many years ago. The former, in his address, 
says :— 

I am by conviction a steadfast though not extreme 
Churchman; and I venture to say that the downfall or 
disraption of the Church would be a fatal blow to civil 
and religious liberty. I have ever resisted the abolition 
of Chorch-rates, while I should gladly aid in some fair 
and moderate measure for their regulation. The public 
mind has been much en of late upon questions 
affecting the conduct of Church services, and a Royal 
Commission is sitting upon Ritual and rub:ics, As I 
am myself a member of that Commission, I feel that I 
am precluded from saying more than to affirm my 

rye en vey to 

Aly in . 

1e ae in · 
volved in the maintenance of the independence of our 
Universities. They may well be allowed to develop for 
themselves, as they are undoubtedly doing, their mani- 
fold resources, in connection with the Church, but for 
the benefit of the whole people, upon their old and well- 
tried collegiate basis. | 
— 8 in Mag of the 3 of ee 
and State, University privileges, and against the 
lition of Church-rates. He “ would not consent to 
any system of merely secular education, nor to an 
compromise which would be so opposed to establish 
usages as to place the teacher in a position of ex- 
treme difficulty and embarrassment.” The friends 
of both candidates are actively can The new 
Bishop of Lichfield has accepted the post of hon. 
chairman of Mr. Hope’s London committee. The 
Liberals in the University do not think of proposing 
a candidate. 

Stoxs-on-Trent.—A Conservative candidate has 
appeared in the person of Mr. Colin Minton Cam 
bell, of Stoke, head of the firm of Minton and Co. 
Lord Harrowby advised that his son, Lord Sandon, 
being abroad, should not be brought forward. Mr. 
Melly, the Liberal candidate, commenced his tour of 
the district on Monday night, when he addressed a 
densely crowded meeting at Longton. A still larger 
meeting was held in his interest on Tuesday night 
at ey. 

Salronb.— A deputation from non-electors of Sal- 
ford waited on Monday on Mr. H. Raweon, who had 
been chosen by the Liberals of the borough as their 
candidate for the additional seat created by the 
Reform Act. The object of the deputation was to 
obtain from Mr. Rawson an explanation of his 
views, in order to determine whether those 
enfranchised by the new Act may give him their 
su 

RisToL.—Up to the present time the only can- 
didate in the field for the seat about to be rendered 
vacant by the retirement of Sir Morton Peto is Mr. 
John William Miles, banker, a relative of Sir William 
Miles, who for so many years sat for East 
Somerset. 

Hetston.—Mr. Brett, the new Solicitor-General, 
is seeking re-election. On Saturday morning he 
issued a brief address, soliciting the continued confi- 
dence of the constituency, and immediately com- 
menced an active canvass. Mr. Henry soli- 
citor, and leader of the Liberals in the borough, has 
acceded to a requisition to stand. He has issued an 
address and begun an active canvass,” 

ArcyLisuing.—Lord Lorn, the eldest son of the 
Duke of Argyll, addressed the electors of Argylishire 
on Saturday. His programine was 4 liberal one, 
especially in relation to Ireland. He th t that 
if a system of peasant proprietorship could be intro- 
duced into that country, as had been done in Ger- 
many, good might be done. On the Alabama ques- 
tion, he advocated Lord Hobart' s views. 


Postscript. 


Friday, Feb. 14, 1868. 
RE-ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Lords met last night for form’s sake. 
They sat a quarter of an hour, and then adjourned. 
During the brief sitt the Lord CHANCELLOR 
brought in an Oaths Bill, and Lord Cranricarpz 
announced his intention of bringing in again his 
rejected bill of last Session as to the tenure of land 
in Ireland. Lord Derby was not in the House. 


The House of Commons made haste into business. 
The attendance of members was large, and the num- 
ber of questions put and notices of motion 
great. Among the notices was one G. 8. 
Lgrevre that he would call attention to the nego- 
tiations on the Alabama claims on the 4th March. 
On the same subject Lord Sraniey, answering a 
question, said that all the despatches on the dispute 
had appeared either in the Blue-book or in the news- 
papers. Colonel BanrrxLor gave notice of an assault ' 
on the malt-tax; and Mr. 6. Sranzey intimated to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the compound 
householder would be the su of a question put to 
him on Monday night. The Cuancgiior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER informed the House that on Monday night 
he should bring in the Scotch Reform Bill. 
asked by Sir H. W. Barron when the Irish Reform 
Bill would be introduced, Mr. DERARLI gave a ve 
indefinite answer. It would be on “an early day, 
but that day would depend upon the progress of 
business. 

The Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill was 
read a second time after some observations from Mr. 


Muna Gisson, but who withdrew his — 
on receiving an assurance from Lord Robert 


yer-book, fairly and can- | ni 


ven were; 


present 4 8 deemed 
was brought in last to amend 
vided thes these mative thiseha te 

make its 


opinion that it 
to the Court of Queen’s 
at one time determined 


e 


1 


oom · 
mittee, but it was not in his power to fulfil that 
intention. They had communicated the 
jadges, who objected to this duty being put on them 
ou constitational and personal grvunde, and 


FF 


because it would be im 


ble for them to fulfil 


E 


An animated discussion followed, in the course of 
which Sir R. Cortus said he t it a matter for 
grave consideration whether the — 1 
with ite jurisdiction if the jadges could not u 
take it. Mr. Low t the j 


confidence of the public if political duties w. 
upon them. Sir R. Parmer pointed 
would be impossible that the jud 
this duty along with their other 
immediately a election, w 
always a great namber of petitions. 

observed that if the House parted with 
tion in these matters it would in 
the of the 
as the 


Mr. 
as to the trausfer of jurisdiction, 
election petitions were tried 
must prefer the advantage of 
—— 8 that as a, they he 
constituencies and open vo would 
and that there was . yr 
cies and open 


voting. 
The discussion was continued by 
Bonham Oarter, Mr. 


bat larger consti 
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Tut Orown Prinogss or Prussia.—The 
received from Berlin of her Royal Highness 


: a 


Crown Princess of Pruasia are 
Royal Highness and the infant Prince 
Tun EaxL or Derby's HALT. The public 
be glad to learn that the reports 
although it ia not 
sume his attendance in 
need be entertained.— Daily Telegrap 
Sion CoLLeer.—The htly 
Westminster read a paper on “ The Connection 
Church and State.” Mr. Edward Miall, the Bishop 
Martineau, 
Auberon Herbert, and others, successively addressed 
the meeting.— Daily News. 
A report which, if it were tra 
importance, is mentioned "Paris 


gave birth on Monday last are both 

Greum remains IN 

illness yesterday were far i 

ſar improved that no further 

institution was held last night, when the 

of London, the Rev. James the Hon. 


MARK-LANE,—THIS DAY. 

Fresh up to-day, coastwise and by laud-carriage, the arrivals 
of English wheat were very moderate, and in but middling 
condition. Althou h the show was limited, sales progressed 
slowly, at Monday’s decline in the quotations, The show of 
foreign wheat was tolerably extensive. Even the finest samples 
met a dull inquiry. Ia prices, however, very little change 
took place. Floating cargoes of grain were rather inactive, 
and previous rates were with difficulty supported. The supply 
of both English and foreign barley was seasonably good. For 
all kinds the demand ruled heavy. 


Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oates, Flour. 
fnglish & Scotch 7% 3,620 8,230 — 2110 
Irin — — — 800 — 
Fereign , 6,900 7,870 = 4580 1,660 sks, 

Maize, I. 960 qr, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1868. 


SUMMARY. 


Tue House of Lords reassembled on Thurs- 
day after the long r , and sat for about an 
hour. Though Lord Derby was unable to 
attend, his health is said to be so much improved 
that there is hope he will shortly resume his 
official duties. us the reports of his probable 
retirement have, for the present, fallen to the 
ground. The Zimes thought the r 80 
1 ago as to suggest that the 

inistry should be reconstructed before Par- 
liament met. But a Tory Cabinet, already 
weakened by secessions, and now losing its head 
to whom the whole party look up as their 
legitimate leader, would stand little chauce of 
getting through even the last Session of an ex- 
piring Parliament. Even if he be unable to 
take any very active part in publio business, 
Lord Derby will probably remain through the 
Session the nominal chief of the Government. 

The Commons met without excitement, and 

at once to business. Notices of mo. 
tions were abundant, but they hardly give any 
indication of the direction in which conflict may 
be expected. Next Monday the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will introduce the Scotch Reform 
Bill, but he declines to mention any day when 
the Irish measure will be brought in. The 
notices of other members were sufficiently 
varied. Mr. Lefevre is to call attention to the 
Alabama correspondence; Mr. Hughes to rein- 
troduce his Bill on Sunday trading in the 

s; Mr. Dodson proposes to 
amend private Bill legislation ; Mr. Trevelyan 
to move resolutions for the abolition of 
the purchase system in the army; and Mr. 
O. Stanley h to elicit from Ministers their 
views as to the compound householder under 
the complications that have arisen in large 
towns. A Catholic contemporary reports that 
Mr. Gladstone will bring forward a motion 
respecting the Irish Church which must try the 
atre of the two great parties in the House, 
but the rumour is not very credible. An- 
other paper anticipates a party contest on the 
question of additional seats for Scotland, 
but the northern members will not just now 
1 aid in the defeat of the Government, 
and Mr. Disraeli would undoubtedly succumb 
in this matter rather than resign. 


The right hon. gentleman last night intro- 
duced the Government Bill for amending the 
laws r to * r the pe 
vention of corrupt practice at elections, whi 
is. substantial! last 


is the measure pro 
ne eg 


— amended by a Select 
, ’s speech was mainly 

orical, and delivered with the air of a man 
who was, by no means, hopeful of success. The 
gist of last year’s Bill was to transfer the func- 
tion of trying election petitions to the 


superior courte instead of a House of 
9 a 3 ight the — meng 4 
Exchequer last night announced that 
jndges protested against this addition to their 
uties, pos on constitutional grounds, and 
partly from the great difficulty of undertakin 
the task. This resource failing, it is pro 
to constitute a special Court to deal with such 
cases, to consist of three judges at 2,000/. a- 
fear each. This alternative scheme met with 
ttle support, and one member after 
another 
rights of the House in reference to disputed 
elections. Mr. Bright advised delay, as bribery 
might now abate, or a remedy be found in 


| 


another direction, and Mr. Gladstone spoke 
hesitatingly on the question of a transfer of 
jurisdiction. The Bill was read a first time; but 
it is evident that an Act for preventing bribery 
at elections is not likely to be one of the fruits 
of the present Session. 


A powerful deputation has waited upon the 
Home Secretary to protest against Mr. Mill's 
bill for creating municipalities in the metro- 
polis, and uniting them by a Federal tie, 
as a violation of the principle of local 
self-government which is working so well. 
Mr. Hardy, if he does not approve of the 
self-complacency of the -select vestrymen of 
London, shares their objections to Mr. Mill's 
measure, and promises to oppose it. This an- 
nouncement is of course fatal to any legislative 
action on the subject during the present Session, 
and it seems likel that for years to come the 
metropolis, except the City, will remain without 
any effective or uniform local government in 
consequence of the opposition to every practical 
scheme that is put forward. 

Fenianism has received another serious blow 
by the arrest at Cork of Mackay, one of its most 
ing leaders, after a desperate struggle with 
the police. In that turbulent city there has been 
a good deal of rioting, and some loss of life, in 
connection with this event; but the police, not- 
withstanding frequent assaults made upon them 
by cowardly assassins, have now got the upper 
hand. The Irish-Americans who, favoured by 


| popular sympathy, have been acting with im- 
punity in that city, are now leaving the country, ’ 


partly from fear that their captured comrade 
will turn informer. Lennon, the Dublin Fenian, 
has been acquitted on the charge of murdering 
Sergeant Keily, the question of identity not 
being clear; but he 7 been convicted of 
treason-felony, which will prevent him from 
again being let loose on society. 

The movements of Count Bismarck are 
chronicled with the minuteness of those of 
royal personages, and his long leave of ab- 
sence is the topic of anxious speculation. It 
seems that, apropos of the granting of a special 
fund for the local administration of Hanover, 
there have been very animated debates in the 
Prussian Parliament, which exhibit the Minis- 
ter-President in a new and favourable light. 
The Prussian Conservatives, who answer to our 
country squires, have an idea that Hanover 
and other German States are their patrimony to 
be appropriated for their special benefit. Count. 
Bismarck, who would make annexation accept- 
able to the Hanoverians, and favours the de- 
centralisation principle, was stung to the quick 
1 the dogged and selfish policy of the 

unker party, and in the course of the debate, 
referring to his long struggle against the ma- 
jority of the House, uttered this significant 
warning —“ Do you believe that if you refuse 
us your support now, we will, in these 
difficult times, make ourselves the organ of a 
single N and allow the conflict to be re- 
peated hat I do not fear such a conflict, 
— know, gentlemen; I have 1 
aced it for three years: but I certainly 8 
not consent to make it a permanent national 
institution.” The Prime Minister with the 
assistance of the Liberals, carried his scheme of 
local government in a somewhat modified form ; 
but Count Eulenburg, the Ministerofthe Interior, 
a staunch Conservative, is on the point of re- 
signing, the King is angry with the unma- 
nageable obstructives, and the 7 * House 
threaten to reject the Government Bill. Count 
Bismarck has gone for awhile into retirement. 
But his bearing on this question shows a states- 
manlike sagacity which can rise above Prussian 
interests, and comprehend the true method 
of effecting German unity. 


ueen Victoria has some twenty-five thou- 
sand Chinese subjects in Victoria, industrious 
gold-diggers, who come to scrape together 
money to carry home with them again, but more 
often remain permanently in the colony. That 
rtion of this strange cgmmunity residing at 
astlemaine presented the Duke of Edinburgh, 
“England's lesser lord,” with an address of 
devotion and welcome on his recent visit, which 
is a characteristic sample of Oriental flatter 
and shrewdness. They “acknowledge wi 
thankfulness the gracious love of the reignin 
dynasty of England,” avow their profoun 
reverence for the Prince’s sacred Mother,” 
tell him that the colonists are “skipping for 
joy” to welcome him, and that his own virtues 
are “high as the vault of heaven,” and they 
conclude by the expression of a hope that when 
his Royal — returns to take the corner 
place in the Royal Court of England,“ he will 


3 against any surrender of the 


sit down in joy and find universal peace — 
vailing.“ This unique address is said to have 
more interested the Prince than all che others 
he received, and at bottom seems to express 
genuine gratitude for that freedom and protec- 
tion which the Celestials enjoy in Australia. 


— | 


After all, the Chinese only give extravagant 
utterance to the loyalty of Australians, which, 
if somewhat extrav t at times, springs from 
genuine sentiment. The Sailor Prince possesses 
that bonhommie which is well adapted to win 
their regards, and his visit will help to draw 
closer the ties of affection which unite the colo- 
nists to the mother country. 


—— 


THE SESSION OF 1868. 


Tux Session proper has commenced. Parlia- 
ment 2 on Thursday for its last 
periodical term of business. Its next proroga- 
tion will be followed by dissolution. — 
forth the House of Commons will represent a 
new constituent body, in which the large class 
of men who earn their livelihood by manual in- 
dustry will exercise, though not perhaps a pre- 
dominating, yet a very powerful influence. 
What will be the result of the next General 
Election upon the relative state of political 
parties can only be matter of conjecture, more 
or less plausible, and not of foreknowledge. No 
one can yet ~~ with well-grounded cer- 
tainty where the “leap in the dark” will land 
us. The present Session will no doubt exhibit 
on the surface of its proceedings visible traces 
of this uncertainty. As the suspended plummet 
inclines towards the fave of the cliff over which 
it hangs, so the House of Commons may be ex- 
2 to lean more perceptibly than has hitherto 

een its wont towards the political sentiment 
supposed to obtain among the broad masses of 
the people. That this tendency will run into 
talk far more than into practical legislation, is 
not by any means unlikely; but that its direc- 
tion will be towards Liberalism, there appear to 
us to be several grounds of hope. 


In the first place, the status ante bellum, 
if we may so express our meaning, has under- 
— an almost revolutionary change. Appre- 

ension of a drastic Reform Bill indisposed the 
Conservatives to further even those minor poli- 
tical ameliorations which they could not but ap- 
prove, lest in conceding them they should part 
with a portion of that strength which they con- 
sidered necessary effectually to resist the cata- 
clasm which they dreaded. With the question 
of Parliamentary Reform right ahead of them, 
they clung with convulsive tenacity to the tra- 
ditions of their party on all other questions. The 
fear uppermost in their minds was that any 
movement in advance would be dangerous—that 
every inch of ground yielded would be so much 
subtracted from the sum total of their power of 
obstruction—and that it behoved them to hold 
well in hand all the force that they could mus- 
ter, lest in an evil day the stronghold of their 
olitical influence should be wrested from them. 
he one object of their dread is now behind 
them. Their leaders ‘‘ educated” them into an 
evacuation of their fortress, and, in some sense, 
they have descended into “the open” to do 
battle for their remaining privileges. There can 
hardly be a doubt, we think, that their system 
of tactics will be soon conformed to their new 
position. Their policy will cease to be one of 
‘ indiscriminate resistance.“ Over a wide ra 
of secondary subjects they will be more likely 
to accept the guidance of discretion; and trust 
less to immovable obstinacy. We shall soon 
see. But, assuredly, it may justly occasion sur- 
prise if the tone of Conservatism henceforth be 
E much more reasonable than it usually has 
een. 

We have to take into account, further, that 
the Liberal party will be free this Session to 
give effect to their own convictions, whatever 
they may be. Substantially, they have in secure 

ossession what, throughout last Session, was 
but an uncertain prospect. The Reform Bill is 
behind them also, as well as behind the Tories. 
They may greatly improve it, but they cannot 
endanger it. As a yet unpassed measure, it was 
as a magician’s rod in Mr. Disraeli’s hands. 
Though in a minority, the situation was of a 
kind to make his will paramount. It lay within 
his power at any moment to throw everything 
into hopeless confusion. He had conceded so 
much on paper, that no one liked to incur the 
responsibility of provoking him, by insisting 
upon other concessions, to withdraw that to 
which he and his party stood pledged. He 


enters upon the present Session without any 


adventitious supremacy of this kind. Of what 
avail will it be for him to threaten when he has 
no resources to give effect to his threats? He 
has nothing now to withdraw. An appeal from 
Parliament to the existing constituent body is 
out of the question. He has to face a majority. 
If beaten on a division, he must acquiesce or 
resign. 

The legislative fruits of the Session will 
therefore mainly depend upon the extent over 
which the Liberals can bring into play united 


} 
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action. They can if they will amend the Reform 
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ent of rates— ent of a principle on 
which Mr. wee * to found his 

easure—will doubtless as a pre- 
— condition of the — 3 as will also 
the provision for the representation of mino- 
rities foisted into the Act by the Lords. A 
redistribution of seats upon a scale more in 
harmony with that of the extended franchise, 
based upon the extinction of insignificant 
boroughs, or upon a great diminution of their 
representative power, will, we should think, be 
pressed, and perhaps accepted. The Scotch 
and Irish Reform Bills will, no doubt, be assi- 
milated in their main features to the — 
and additional seats will be given to Scotland. 
There will also be a Boundaries Bill, the details 
of which, we trust, will be keenly scrutinised. 
The scope of the measure for the prevention of 
bri may be learned—we write by anticipa- 
tion—from our Postscript. On the whole, the 
Liberals have now the ball in their hands. If 
they can act unitedly—if they are not too im- 
patient for office—if they will give their main 
attention to the perfecting of our electoral 
machinery — we fancy they will be strong enough 
to do as they But they will do this far 
more surely with the Tories in office than they 
will be able to do it with a Government of their 
choice. For all the purposes of Parliamentary 
Reform the Derby-Disraeli Ministry is perhaps 
the best we can now have. To put the Conser- 
vative chiefs into an attitude of angry anta- 
gonism just at present would, we conceive, be 
an error in tactics. In office they will yield to 
a pressure which out of office they would resent 
and resist. They have the House of Lords at 
command, and it should be borne in mind that 
without the assent of that House no amendment 
of the Act for the Representation of the People 
can be consummated. 

We note with some misgiving the signs which 
have already made their appearance that the 
Liberals may try their strength this Session on 

uestions which it is impossible for a moribund 
Parliament to decide, and which, even if it couid, 
it would not be likely to decide to the best ad- 
vantage. What they should be chiefly concerned 
to do, between the present time and summer, 
should be the completion of the machinery for 
ascertaining and giving expression to the mind 
and will of the nation. Till that be fairly done, 
other matters of deep interest should be left in 
the category of ‘Questions for a Reformed 
Parliament.” No doubt, some form of indicat- 
pr gy views of the Liberal party on the subject 
of Education and of Ireland, must be adopted— 
but that form would be the beet for immediate 
a — which stops short of legislation. A 
condemned House of Commons cannot usefully 
anticipate the work of its successor. To provide 
that its successor shall come into being under 
conditions which will be fair, honest, and 
trustworthy, is all that it can do effectually this 
Session, and all, we think, that it should 
seriously attempt. | 


DEATH OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Axorkxx of our foremost scientific thinkers 
has passed off the stage of life— Sir David 
Brewster. He has speedily followed Faraday, 
to whom in many respects he was akin, and 


especially in his associating the faculty of patient | P 


and minute investigation of the phenomena of 
the material creation with firm faith in, and un- 
faltering attachment to, the truths of Divine 
revelation. Sir David had entered upon his 
r year, and although his intellec- 
tual faculties were active to the last, it may be 
reasonably concluded that his departure from 
us did not take place till his work was done. 
And what a work was that, estimated not merely 
by the extent and intensity of its labours, but 
by the richness of ite fruits! The direction 
in which he applied his eminently analytical 
skill, was principally connected with optics 
—but so searching were his discoveries 
in that branch of science, that they 
threw fresh light upon chemistry, and even 
upon the composition of the stellar bodies, and 
2 new promise of our near approach to 

t conclusion, to which all modern discovery is 
being pointed—viz., the unity of all the sciences 
—the existence of a single central truth, of 
which all other scientific truths are but various 
reflections. We rejoice to think that he has 
passed into the full blaze of that light which is 
so well typified by that which he was so wonder- 
fully successful in analysing—that he beholds 
the one truth of which all other is but a radia- 
tion at various angles—and that his work on 
earth having been done, and well done, he has 
entered upon a higher sphere of employment 


and ey ge well qualified to appropriate to | 


meself its lofty and ever-during privileges. 


MIDDLE-CLASS CO-OPERATION. 


A LIVELY discussion has been going on in the 
Times relative to the measures of det ence which 
have been taken by consumers against the ex- 
orbitant charges of shopkeepers. The contro- 
versy has reference mainly to the metropolis. 
It is now some years since the Civil Service 
Supply Association was formed that is, a com- 
bination among the em 
Government offices for obtaining groceries and 
other articles of consumption at a very low rate, 
and thus counteracting, to some extent, the great 
advance in the prices of all articles of consump- 
tion, which has fallen most heavily upon persons 
of fixed incomes. Depots of were open 
been r increasing in number, and the 
ad van of these establishments have been 
extended to the friends of civil servants who 
pay a small annual fee. Under this designation 
many thousands of persons 
nearly cost price, and effect a large annual saving. 
These depots have now become almost fashion- 
able resorts, and people of wealth and ladies of 
title are to be seen giving their orders at these 
supply warehouses at, no little trouble to them- 
selves, and to the serious injury of their ordinary 
tradesmen. 

This competition has become so serious that 
many West-end tradespeople are threatening 
reprisals by a combination against the whole- 
sale firms which supply the associations afore- 
said. Others, with sounder discretion, are offer- 
ing to meet complaining consumers on their own 
ground. It is manifest that no trades-union 
spirit will avail to put down co-operative 
societies, and the wholesome competition the 
engender. The true remedy is that sugges 
by some thirty of the West-end grocers, who 
have announced their readiness to supply 
articles at a greatly reduced tariff on three con- 
ditions :—1. Cash to be paid when the order is 
given. 2. Purchaser to pay the cost of de- 
livery. 3. Purchaser to make out his own in- 
voice with duplicate. These are, in fact, the 
Civil Service regulations, and it is needless to 
say how materially they tend to reduce the 
trade expenses of the vendor. ee pes 
may reasonably demand the conditions which 
consumers are 30 — 4 to accept at the 
co-operative depots, though the public is hardly 
so ready to enter into their view of the case as 
its own. The real grievance seems to us to be 
this—not that the people who take long credit 
are charged high prices, but that those who pay 
ready money get little or no consequent ad- 
8 Co-operative competition is beginning 
to redress this wrong. It is not likely that 
these associations can cater for the public so 
well as shopkeepers who make it their special 
study. But they are teaching housekeepers 
that if they want cheap groceries, and other 
articles, they must not only go money in hand, 
but take personal trouble, and dispense with the 
risks and expense of middle men or women. 

The commercial depression of the last year or 
two is enforcing many wholesome lessons, and 
none more emphatically than the evils of the 
long-credit system. Co-operative stores do not, 
perhaps, contain the elements of stability. They 
are defensive organisations, and incapable in the 
long run of meeting the wants of the public so 
satisfactorily as the ordinary tradesmen. Shop- 
keepers in the main may not pocket exorbitant 

rofits; but this is an economical age, and their 


interest clearly lies in that re-adjustment of re- 
lations which will curtail the superfluous ex- 
penses of the vendor, and thus enable him to 
supply the 1 at lower rates. When it is 
elearly and generally admitted that prompt 
1 secures an equivalent advantage, shop- 

eepers need not greatly fear the ephemeral 
competition of co-operative stores. 


NEW AUSTRIA. 


Ur to within the last few years, Austria was 
regarded as the impersonation of continental 
despotism. The rule of the stick was synony- 
mous with Austrian rule. Vienna statesman- 
— was noted more for its doggedness than its 
ability. In this country the very name of this 
great, unwieldy empire was a by word, except 
among our ‘ory aristocracy, W 
Austria as the most Conservative Power of 
Europe—that is, as the one Great Power which 
had everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
an aggressive spirit, the very nexus of that 
wonderful system which went by the name of 
“the balance of power,” the incarnation of 
fendal and clerical government combined. 

There is no need to recount once again the 


strange events one continued series of reverses 
and humiliations—which have so greatly re- 


loyés in the various |i 


ed | necessarily fo 
by this and kindred associations, which have | the 


t their at | las 


he result. restoration of 
oy om to the Hungarians was 
same, boon to the ‘popelatia of noone 
u 

. — The Kaiser f ty — 
in Count Beust, the Saxon to carry 
out this new and — policy; and the 
annals of the Parliaments at and Vienna 

st year were an unbroken record of the 
triumph, and embodiment in ion, of 
liberal principles, carried out in teeth of 
the obstruction offered by a feudal and clerical 
Kp 

e year opened upon the Austrian 

Empire under the most — auspices. 
It found a national Government established in 
Hungary, and a popular Ministry chosen in ac- 
cordance Bg 9 e views 8 1 e Rei 
inaugurated at Vienna; t mperor acting 
through responsible advisers, the press free, 
civil marriages recognised, the Concordat with 
Rome in abeyance, and with the near prospect 
of national education freed from clerical manage- 
ment. Though the finances of the empire are 
somewhat desperate, Austrian credit 
vived. Hun 
of the Spend 4 — 
from the two Parliaments, in conjunction with 
the common Ministry and the two separate 
Ministries, is now discussing the various deli- 
cate questions that arise, and endeavouring to 
find their way to a common basis of agreement. 
While State affairs are thus being investigated 
afresh by the responsible e of the 
Emperor, all questions of military organisation 
are kept in abeyance. Estimates have been 


imposed upon her by het 
Austria rejoices in a relaxation of military bur- 
dens such as has never before been known, and 
Frenchmen are calling out for the development 
of free institutions as in Austria. 


The 1 policy of New Austria is in 
harmony with her altered internal relations. It 
is reflected in the Red Book which Count 
Beust's government has wisely volunteered for 
the information of the nation, and is summed 
up in one single sentence :—“ Austria, having 
by great sacrifices extricated herself from the 
events of 1866, is „ to follow both 
at home and abroad the policy of peace and 
conciliation as the only salu one for the 
present as well as the future.” this is no 
mere flourish of sentiment, the events of the 
pen year abundantly e. Spite of 
oss of military prestige, disorganised 
armies and crippled resources, the Emperor's 
Government was able in 1867 to exercise a 
pape and most beneficial influence upon 

uro affairs. Th smarting under the 
defeat inflicted by Vi 
was foremost in preventing a rupture on the 
Luxemburg question. So little did enmity 
actuate its counsels, that it declined, when Italy 
was in difficulties on the Roman question, to 
give aid, directly or indirectly, to the Po 

ardest of all, Austria turned a deaf ear to 
tempting offers of Napoleon III. at Salzburg. 
— * — 2 with 3 „ between — 
and Turkey, discourag agitation on the 
part of bar restless south-eastern neighbours, 
and kept herself clear from all foreign entangle- 
ments. Austria is once again, in a more 
ne sense than ever, the great Conservative 

ower of Europe. Her moral influence re- 
strains Imperial France ; her passive resistance 
thwarts the desires of Russia; her calm atti- 
tude has conciliated the good opinion of Ger- 
many. She has recovered full freedom of action, 
which, as the Red-book says, “ cannot be dis- 
quieting to the peace of Europe, for it harbours 
no thought of glory or aggrandisement, but has 
its significance in the conviction that the power 
of Austria will only be used for purposes in 
which the nearest and dearest interests of the 
subjects of the Emperor-King are immediately 
concerned.” le : 
His hardly furnis so unique an 
— a chapter as that which is un- 
folded by the course of events in Austria during 
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freer than France, and more contented 
Italy. Her reconstruction is, it is true, on 
but the discordant nationaliti 
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resources of Hungary and the other 

now being discovered and de- 

in a few years, if Count Beust's 

be fai y — to, Austria may 

become one of the most prosperous as 

one of the most freest of Kuropean 

monarchies—a check — French restlessness, 
a bulwark against Russian aggression. 
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ALONE, 


T+ is strange and deeply interesting to watch the 
growth and development of two persons whose out- 
ward circumstances are as nearly as possible iden- 
tical—the two children in the same family whose 
ages most closely approximate, or twins, ifof the same 
sex, and who one might almost fancy would be com- 
pelled by the very nature of things to live out each a 
life as much resembling the other as a lithograph is 
like the ofiginal writing. And yet, after a little, the 
individuality of each will assert itsclf, and the points 
of divergence will bebome more and more strongly 
marked. Just as a series of interlacing circles cross 
each other at the points of contact, only to be more 
widely severed, if the full rounded sphere is to be 
traced, so similarities of circumstances will bring out 
into notice strong contrasts of character. Very few 
indeed are the common experiences of what is so often 
called our common lot—the first thought in the mind 
of all of us, as the rapture of some rare moment raises 
us to a very heaven of ecstasy, is of wonder whether 
ever mortal was so blessed before; while the desola- 
tion of our darkest days is deepened by the tancy 
that we aré indeed treading the winepress alone. 
And in both those experiences we have proved our 
argument more forcibly than by a host of imagin- 
ings We have but felt what has been felt by 
thousands before us, and will be felt by thousands 
after us. We have hit upon one of the scarce points— 
to carry out our figure—at which the little spheres of 
humanity come in contact with their kindred spheres. 
We have found one experience in which we are not 
alone, and that is, strange to say, the dislike to being 
alone. 

We may be reminded —or if we were speaking 
instead of writing, so that our audience had a chance 
at us, we should be—of all that has been said and 
sting in praise of solitude—" to sit on rocks, to muse 
o’ér flood and fell,” and all that sort of thing, which 
does admirably for a schoolboy to recite at his annual 
examination; albeit he is most devoutly thankful 
that he is not alone just then, but has a score of 
bright eyes before him to take full and admiring note 
of his first suit of real manly habiliments. And Byron 
himself found that there was a little difference be- 
tween writing alone as Childe Harold, and living 
alone, as a man ought to do whose wife is in one 
country and himeelf in another. No! from the 
little baby in the nursery who whimpers as his 
nurse shuts the door between them, to the old man 
who dreads that he shall outlive all of his name and 
race, and have strange eyes to watch his death- 
struggle and strange hands to bear him to his long 
home, we each and all dislike being left to himself, 
not for a day of course, nor much for u week, or 
longer if we have work to do which must be done and 
which demands sweat of brain in the doing, but for 
aught elee the wisest of society in general endorses 
with much emphasis the original declaration, “ It is 
not good that the man should be alone.“ That is at 
least one statement of holy writ which. escapes 
without challenge, and the doctor who would pre- 
scribe an allopathic dose of solitude would be a most 
unpopular practitioner, | 

e often wonder why so many people, but we 
venture to think more particularly women them- 
selves, animadvert very sarcastically upon what are 


come down so heavily upon the desire of the elder 
ones to keep young as long as they can, and when a 
wealthy young bachelor has ceased, even in dreams, 
to be the possible prize in the matrimonial lottery, 


parent, why should a woman be mercilessly ridiculed 
for trying to escape from a lot which every woman 
dislikes if she dared to speak out, and which no 
true woman, we belicve, ever ventured to pray for. 
We give them credit for something far more rational 
and righteous than the desire, as we have heard it 
asserted, of writing Mrs. on their cards. It is not 
the mere fear of narrow means when the first home 
is shattered that makes them look and long for a 
bread-winner. The secret of many an old bachelor 
marrying his oook, and many anelderly spinster taking 
—anybody that will take her, is just to have the 
right of claiming sympathy whatever may befal, to 
get rid for ever of the dreary isolation expressed by 
the text, The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 

It is curious, too, to mark how completely, in all 
the really great or important changes and crises of 
this mortal life, we are shut up to ourselves—left, 
as far as any outside help is concerned, quite alone. 
Dare we—laying aside all gibe and jest—advert to 
that throb of a new spiritual life which is familiar to 
us all at least by the Scripture phraseology, “ being 
born again ? All the counsels of ministers—what 
are they worth P—the advice of friends, to whom, 
perhaps, in a moment of dire extremity, we may 
have confided somewhat of the inward conflict—in 
what particular does it avail us? Good books P—is 
there ever a time when we so thoroughly agree with 
the Wise man, that much study (of any earthly 
literature) is a weariness to the flesh”? Does the 
sympathy, or advice, or counsel, that is so apt to be 
poured wholesale upon those who, in the church 
nomenclature of the day, are styled anxious 
enquirers, reach any further than the Paul, thou 
art beside thyself,” of the vacillating Festus, or the 
prescription of the friend to whom George Fox 
applied in his spiritual agony, that he had better 
go home and attend to his stomach, for it was 
clearly out of order”? No! that time in the life 
when the soul of mortal man first awakes to the 
necessity of a clear understanding of its relationship 
to the Creator, Judge, and yet Father of all, is 
certainly a time when we go forth shivering and 
alone, as our first parents turned away from the 
shut gate of a lost Paradise; happy, if like them we 
may but fight our way to a Paradise regained, and 
merge the retrospect of Eden in the blessed prospect 
of heaven. 

Then turn to another crisis in this changing life 
of ours—our marriages. “I will make him an 
helpmeet for him,” is the short, concise, and we think 
very definite reason laid down at the first for the 
institution of the marriage relationship. No hint 
is given of meeting the requirements of anxious or 
exacting mothers-in-law. No attempt to embody 
the ideal model wife, that fond sisters-in-law invari- 
ably believe their brothers should be blest with. 
„% An helpmeet for Aim.’’ One distinct personal 
work for the new creation to perform—a lonely half- 
existence to be by her love changed into a perfect 
and harmonious whole, and if that end is achieved, 
the helpmeet is found, and true marriage, as in the 
sight of God, is consummated. Of course we shall be 
told thut Adam and Eve could not have the relation- 
ships to which we have been alluding! Blessed 
pair! they escaped at least one of the difficulties 
which so often hamper the outset of married life! 


But to come to the facts about marriage in our own 
day. No event so intimately and solely concerns the 
two interested parties. Even parents we believe can, 
and in most cases ought, to do no more than offer a 
clear and strong expression of their opinion when the 
preliminaries are being adjusted. But the common 
voice of society says no! We must all be consulted 
—every detail must be discussed pro bono publico— 
suitability of age, position, fortune, temper, are to be 
canvassed, and opinions thereon freely expressed ! If 
the pair are unfortunately sensitive, and writhe 
visibly under the inflicted criticisms—well! they 
ought not to Aave feelings on that point—is not half 
the good of a marriage to supply table talk for some 
who will never have a chance of understanding its 
blessed requirements? or for others who have long 
since grown weary of their hastily forged and now 
hateful bonds? Well, the two are married, and what 
happens then? Did all the chatter of the outsiders 
really move them one inch? Does any sensible man 
choose his wife by hearsay, or will any real true 
woman accept her husband because of the good cha- 
racter his friends may give him? In the real matter 
of the choice, we believe the two have to act unas- 
sisted by human counsel, and as far as may be, regard- 
less of general opinion. They are left alone, and it 
is best that it should be so, for man-made marriages, 
or still worse, woman-made ones, are not usually at 
all after the pattern of heavenly things. And as in 
this, so in the first arrangement of all the little 
details upon which the comfort of home-life so much 


dae meekly hope for à solvent widower to dissipate 
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depends; alone, they must bo all considered and 
Weighed for thé mest part; after marriage We think 


friends do drop aside, and leave the new 
ménage to get settled as best it may, reserving to 
t however, the full right of sharp criticiem, 
only at a safe distance. But in the daily conscious- 
ness of blessedly growing assimilation, or of sadly 
di interests as the case may be, new-married 
people have to adjust for themselves the balance of 
the future, the stranger certainly cannot intermeddle 
with their joy. : 

“ Je mourrai seul,’ Pascal is reported to have had 
the habit of saying, and the thought is one which at 
times is likely to haunt us all—particularly if we 
live long enough to understand what is meant by 
growing old. To ourselves it has always seemed the 
most terrible penalty which is exacted from the 
withered form of three-score years and ten; that of 
daily burying deep down out of sight for ever, not 
only the faces but the memories of departed years. 
To have to live day by day an object of pitiful com- 
passion, instead of the glowing love of by-gonetimes ! 
to be tended by the hireling hand of duty inetead of 
the soft touches of one’s own flesh and blood ! to find 
that old recollections and stories of other days are 
received with ill-concealed impatience, and only pra- 
voking a half-repressed sneer; to live, in short, 
under the reign of the new Pharaoh who knows 
and cares nothing for the old Joseph! such 
an ending always closes our lips whenever some 
sudden desire of the earth, earthy, would lead 
us to covet length of days. True is it, of course, 
as weare constantly told in hundreds of sermons and 
thousands of tracts, that whenever and however we 
are each called to enter the valley of the shadow of 
death, we have to go down into it solitary and alone. 
But, like Christiana, in Bunyan, it seems, at least, to 
smooth one roughness from the dying pillow, if, as 
we enter the river, we “can beckon a farewell to 
those that follow us to the river-side. No man may 
drink of that awful chrysm for his fellow; it is 
the cup which each mortal must drain for himself ere 
he can put on immortality. Blessed is he who, when 
his hand loses its grasp of all kindred hands, as the 
cold water of that river paralyses his dying muscles, 
can feel round him the strong arm of the mighty to 
save, and can cry with the pilgrim, “I come, Lord, 
to be with Thee and bless Thee!“ 


Why should we faint, and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven his willed, we die; 
Nor e’en the tenderest heart, aud nett our own, 


Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh ? 


Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart; 
Our eyes see ali around in gloom or giow, 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart. 


And well it is for us our God should feel 
Alone our secret throbbings, so our prayer 
May readier s to heaven, nor spend its zeal 
On cloud-born idols of this lower air. 
4 * 
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THE EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. 

Advices from Annesley to the 23rd ult. announce 
a rapid movement of troops to the front. A battery 
of artillery left on the 20th en route for Senafé, the 
25th Native Infantry on the 21st, and three com- 
— of the 4th Europeans are to go forward imme- 

iately. The 2lst Bengal Infantry arrived at 
Annesley on the 2nd inst. 

Advices from Senafé announce that a force of 1,500 
men, consisting of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
advanced upon Antalo on the 26th ult. The native 
followers are being sent back to India. The — 
upon the American principle, had proved suco 
at Koomaloo, and good water been obtained. 
The lighting of the Abyssinian coast was reported as 
complete. It was reported that the Egyptian Governor 
at Massowah had been recalled. | 

Further advices from Annesley Bay to the 29th 
announce the arrival of the Punjaubees, and the 
presence of Sir R. 1A ed at Senaté. It was reported 
— a — 5 IN place between Ab 

booters and a British reconnoitring in the 
direction of Antalo. ats | 

According to letters published in the Times the ad- 
vance brigade was under the command of General 
Coll 3 It was to push on quickly. Senafé is 340 
miles Magdala. A sufficient supply of food was 
at the end of January, nearly collected at Senafé. 
One of the writers thus explains the failure of the 
Land Transport Train :— a 

A reference to the Blue-book of Abyssinian corre- 
spondence will show thit Sir Robert Napier had a 
scheme for the orgabi-ation of the Land Trans 
Train submitted in August to the Government of 
Bombay. The Government, however, considered that 
such a echeme would entail too great expense, and from 
an erroneous, though perhaps laudable, desire to redu 
annecessary expenditure, rejected Sir Robert Napier’s 
scheme, and org«nised the Transport Train ob a sy+tem 
of its own. hat little organisation the Train thus 
established had at first was lost by its being 
in driblets to Aunesley Bay, where, consequently, it 
has, notwithstanding the most heroic exertions of the 

rs composing it, been found unable to do its work ; 
and at the close of January its deficiencies are being 
corrected and its orgavisation being assimilated to that 
which would, had Sir Robert Napier’s advice been 
accepted, have been iu workiog order in the beginuing 
of October. Hence the delay of this army in commenc- 
ing operations, of which we hear that loud compiaints 
are made in Eugland. 


a 
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husband, the Rev. Henry A. Stern, dated “ Magdala, 
Dec. 23.” He therein states that it was not until 
Pricey 

Briti 


the 13th of December, that the news of the 
expedition to Abyssinia reached them, and 
they were longi 
and the roll of the British drum. 


to hear the sound of the bugle 

The King,” he says, is at present but three days’ 
journey — bere, but with his tic toys which he 
calls cannons, it will take him at least a month to reach 

agdala If he accomplishes this object it will be 
ove of his most triumphant feats, He is literally enoum- 
passed by myriads of insurgents. Unfortunately, they 
all dread the big mouths of his barm]:ss artillery. The 
temper of our captor has not improved. He has of late 
adopted a new and most cruel method of execution. 
Formerly he u- ed to buro his numerous victims in their 
own cabins, but this merciful mode of despatch he has 
abandoned in disgust as unbecomiog a Theodoros; now 
grave offenders he pins down with an iron tent peg, and 
then allows them to perish ; while those whose crime is 
of a lesser maguitude he stretches on the hard ground, 
and then drives his clumsy ammunition wagons across 
their gory and writhing bodies till they are crushed, 
mangled, and reduced to an undistinguishable mass.” 

General Merewether, on sending this letter to Mrs. 
Stern, says :— 

We are most anxious to push on, as you may suppose, 
and everything is done 2 promote that object, but 
owing to the unfortunate scarcity of provisions this year, 
brought about by swarm: of locusts and want of 
rain, in addition to the internal state of the country, it 
is necessary to make sure of a god stock of zupb'lies 
before final onward wovement can be mad». Once that 
is done there will be no further check, and we shall be 
soon in the neighbourhood of Magdala. Meanwhile, we 
hope Gobazye will keep Theodore io check, to prevent 
a! ota the captives before we come to their rescue. 

an. 


— 
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FENIANISM. 
On Tuesday, the eight persons oh with wilful 
murder of the persons killed by the Clerkenwell ex- 
losion were again brought up before Sir Thomas 
enry at Bow-street. Mr. Gi said the Crown 
had received “important information, which induced 
him to ask for a further remand. Mr. Lewis having, 
on behalf of O’Neill, engaged 
of witnesses from Scotland at the proper time, the 
prisoners were remanded to Tuesday next. Mullaney, 
the informer, was placed at the bar along with the 
other prisoners, charged with treason-felony. 
Nicholas English, it is said, wants to turn informer 
too, and he has made a lengthy statement, which, 
however, the authorities d«cline to use as evidence. 

It may be taken as a confession. 


An important capture was made at Cork on Friday. | Brun 


The police having received information that Captain 
Mackay, a Fenian of some notoriety, was in a public- 
house in Market-street, at once proceeded to arrest 
him. They found the captain in the 1 along 
with three others. Mackay, on seeing the constables 
enter, pulled a revolver from his breast et and 
fired at one of them, whom he wounded in the leg. 
A struggle then took place, and in the mé/ée one of 
them managed to effect his escape, but the police 
made good their capture of the rest, and assistance 
having arrived, brought them to the Bridewell. An 
excited mob collected and endeavoured to impede 
them, but the constables resolutely kept their pri- 
soners, and forced their way by charging with the 
bayonet. One of the crowd, a boy, was run over by 
the mounted police and killed. Mackay expressed 
his pity that so fine a body of men as the police 
should be loyal to an oppressive Government.” 
a to the excitement which prevailed, it was 
thought necessary to keep a body of police, number- 
ing, it is said, 100 men, on guard at the Bridewell, 
to prevent a rescue. Mackay has been identified as 
the leader of the attack on the martello tower, and 
on Messrs. Allport’s gunshop. 

On Monday much excitement prevailed in Cork. 
A large crowd assembled at Tuckey-street Police- 
station, and threw stones. In order. to clear the 
streets the police made several charges, and 
wounded some of the mob, two of them severely. 
Mounted and foot police patrolled the streets. 

At Cork Police-office on Wednesday two men 
named Bullen and Hynes were charged with the 
illegal possession of arms. Bullen had concealed the 
barrel of a gun loaded, and i had the stock. 
The — was identified by Mr. Hugo as the one taken 
a abo wo Hae sh a . h Ban 

ing a revolver at Constable who ret 
the fire and wounded him in the nose. He was com- 
mitted for trial. Several attempts have been made 
at Cork to shoot policemen. 

On Monday, the Commission Court was opened in 
Dublin. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, in charging the 
= jury, intimated that a double indictment would 

sent up against the Fenian leader Lennon—the 
first for murder, and the other for treason-felony. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald also dwelt at length on the 
prosecutions of the Weekly News and the Irishman 
newspapers, for publishing articles encouraging 
Fenianism, and on the prosecutions for taking part 
in the illegal processions. True bills were found 
against Mr. Pigott, the proprietor of the Irishman 
newspaper, and against Lennon. 

On ‘Tuesday Lennon was put on trial, on the 
charge of treason felony. He was found guilty. 
On Wednesday he was tried on the charge of shoot- 
ing at Sage Kelly. The defence was that the 
evidence of Kelly — other witnesses as to identity 
was not to be relied on; and on Thursday he was 
1 of the charge. i 

r. Digby Seymour and a large deputation left 
the Irish address to the Queen at the Home Office 
on Tuesday. It numbers 22, 603 si and ‘was 


tied with a ribbon. Mr. Hardy thanked Mr. 


to produce a number | 


they were offering to the Government. He would 


early as possible to her Majesty. 


Court, Official, and Personal Hews, 


It is announced, on authority, that her Majesty's 
stay at Osborne being unavoidably prolonged in 
consequence of the late illness of his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold, the Court which was announced for 


Tuesday, Maroh 3rd, is postponed till Friday, Maroh i 


6th. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to the Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester, at Kimbolton Castle, was 
brought to a close on Saturday. The Prince and 
Princess returned to town on Tuesday, and reached 
Marlborough House about half-past four o’clock. It 
is gratifying to state that the Princess of Wales has 
derived the utmost advantage from the health 
atmosphere in which she has been living. Her 
Royal Highness is now able to walk without the aid 
of the stick, and almost without any perceptible 
lameness. 

The Atheneum hears that her Majesty’s “ Life of 
the Late Prince Consort” is to be reproduced in a 


condensed form, in embossed letters, for the use of 


the blind. The work of abridgement has been en- 
trusted to Mr. John Plummer. 

The Earl of Derby, who is recovering from his 
attack of gout, is still so weak that he was unable to 
come to town for the meeting of Parliament. 

Mr. Theodore Martin has sufficiently recovered 
from the accident which he lately sustained to leave 
Osborne. The Queen presented Mrs. Martin (Helen 
Faucit) with a magnificent ruby diamond bracelet, 
as a souvenir of their visit to her Majesty's marine 
residence. 

The Irish Tunes says that the report of the 
retirement of Mr. Adams, the United States Minister 
in London, requires confirmation. It is thought that 
the selection of a successor at present will prove so 
difficult a task, that Mr. Adams will be requested to 
‘remain till the close of Mr. Johnson’s Presidency, 


Marlborough, the President of the Council, is pre- 
pared with an Education Bill, which will develop the 
existing system rather than introduce a new one. 
Aid will probably be given to poorer parishes, and 
uncertificated schoolmasters, under certain con- 
ditions, will also be aided. 

The Irish Times states that the Treasury have 
ted 100,000/. for the purchase of the Exhibition 
Palace, Dublin, the site for the Royal Irish Institute 
of Art, Dublin; 100,000“ for the improvement of 
Cork Harbour; and 100,000/. for the construction of a 
harbour in Belfast Lough. 

The Weekly Register (Roman Catholic organ), says 
it is reported that within a day or two of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone will bring forward 
a motion respecting the Irish Church, which must 
try the strength of the two great parties in the 
House. 

The Admiralty has rewarded Mr. Young, the 
leader of the Livingstone search expedition, by pro- 
moting him to the rank of gunner of the first-class, 
giving him an appointment as naval chief officer in 
the coastguard, and presenting him with 5001, 

The Dake of Edinburgh, it is stated in letters 
from the colony, has been admitted a Freemason 
during his sojourn in Australia. 

At Monday’s meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Sir Roderick Murchison stated that should 
Dr. Livingstone be found to have penetrated north- 
ward towards the Nile, arrangements would be made 
for sending him a relieving expedition from Egypt. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has fixed Tues- 
day, the 25th inst., for receiving deputations from 
the country associations in connection with the 
National Conservative and Constitutional Union, to- 
gether with the council of the union. 

Sir David Brewster died, on Monday, at his 
residence, Allerley House, near Melrose. Sir David 
was born at Jedburgh, in Roxburghshire, on December 
11, 1781. His father was rector of the grammar 
school in that town, and, being dev himeelf to 
the Scottish Church, determined upon bringing his 
four sons up to be ministers of that Establishment. 
Three of them entered the Church and obtained 
livings. Dr. Brewster of Craig, and Dr. Brewster 
of Scoonie have not been long dead. Patrick, who 
filled the post of minister of the Abbey Church of 
Paisley, died in 1859. Sir David was his father’s 
second son, and completed his studies, duly obtain- 
ing bis licence to preach ; but the state of his health 
was urged by himself as a reason for giving up the 
Church, and refusing a living which was offered him 
by the Duke of Roxburghe. Henceforth he gave 
himself up to scientific pursuits. 


DECREASE OF THE POPULATION IN IRELAND.—We 
learn from the statistics supplied by the Registrar- 
General, that in the month of June, 1867, the gross 
number of residents in Ireland was estimated at 
5,557,196. According to the returns of the Census 
Commissioner, the estimated population of Ireland 
on the 7th of April, 1861, was 5,798,564; aud the 
following is the result :— 


1861 5,798,564 
1867 5,557,196 
241,368 


Showing a deorease in the population, notwithstand- 
ing the birth-rate, for a little more than six years, of 
nearly a quarter of a million. 


take care that the address should be presented as 


y fore she could reach the unfortunate man. 


According to the John Bull, the Duke of 


St. Aubyn’s Bay, Jersey, to 
down, an intrepid 
him and had 


hold of him by his 
him to 4 at 
was removed to the nearest house, and restorati ves 
being applied he gradually recovered, after which 
he left the house, without disclosing either his 
name or the cause of his attempting the rash act. 
The papers report a number of cases in which 
persons have been mysteriously missed by 
and never heard of—cases which the disappearance 
of Mr. Speke has brought to light. 
An extra street ou 


past twelve from the Po Concerts 

at St. James's Hall, and, having — om the 
some unfinished houses in 
costed by a woman, whom he summaril 
No sooner had he done so than he was 
hind and in front, evidently by two 
appearing almost simultaneously to 
highway among the mud and mortar of 
finished buildi and there he was rob 
gold eye-glass, and left almost smothered wi 

ut although he was brutally knocked about 
eyes and face (the marks on which are said 
significant of extreme violence), he lost nothin 
the 27 ; whereas he had upon him n 
worth of property, including a large diamond ri 
gold chain worth at least ten guineas, and a watch 
worth probably twice as much, together with a silver 
card case. The case was brought before the Hammer- 
smith Police-court on Wednesday, and, from the 
evidence supplied, a very different as 
to the case fro 4 


it ap 5 

CL. the Rail way Hotel, and was the worse for 
liquor when assaulted. Mr. Ingham, the 
said it was not clear to him that there was any inten- 
tion to rob; it might have been jealousy, for what he 


knew. 
Miscelluneons Hews. 


Lonpon aND County Banx.—At the half-yearly 
meeting of the proprietors of the London and County 
Banking Company, held on Thursday, the 6th inst., 
a dividend of 6 per cent., and a bonus of 8 per cent., 
were recommended, making a total for the whole 
year 1867, of 20 per cent. The total net profit for 
the half-year was 90 000/. and the amount due to the 
bank for bills discounted and advances to customers, 
9,000, O00“. 

THe Saw anp Joss Garinpers at SHEFFIELD 
have had a private meeting, at which the position of 
trades unious was discussed. They attributed the 
illegal coercion exercised by trades unions to the 
want of legal power to enforce their regulations, and 
pledged themselves to support no candidate for the 
representation of the borongh in Parliament who 
will not vote for a bill to legalise trade anions. 

A MANCHESTER SuNDAY-scHOOL LiFrgsoat.—The 
ceremonial of “ inaugurating” a lifebeat, the cost of 
which has been raised by the subscriptions of San- 
day-echolars, took place in Manchester on Saturday. 
It was stated that Manchester and Salford have now 
provided, either by public or private subsoription, 
not less than twelve boats for the National Institu- 
tion, and that the city is now represented by a life- 
boat on nearly every coast of the United Kingdom. 

Great Nortuean Hospitat, OaLsDONIAN-ROAD, 
N.—A grand musical and dramatic entertainment 
will be given in aid of the funds of this useful 
at My n Hall, Islington, on 11th Maroh, by the 
Holloway Volunteer Fire Brigade, under distin- 
guished patronage. 634,048 poor patients have 
been relieved. The new wards are unoccupied for 
want of funds. The number of patients for the week 
ending February 8, was 1,021, of which 356 were 
new cases. 

LAUNCH or AN IsONcLAD.— The Hercules, twelve, 
armour-plated ship, 1,200 horse-power, was on Mon- 
day afternoon successfully floated at Chatham. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty (the Right Hon. H. 
Corry), Lord H. Lennox, and other distinguished 
officers aod visitors, were present at the ceremonial, 
and Miss Corry christened the new ship. The 
Hercules is one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
war vessels afivat, aud her immense size may be 
imagined when it is known that there are about 
1,500 tons of iron armour plates used in her oon - 
struction. . The plates used to make this vessel shot- 
proof vary in thickness. From five feet below the 
water-line to nine feet above it, there are nine-inch 
plates affixed; for eight tiers above this there are 
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160 


plates of eight inches; above these, six inches, and 
on the thwart-ship bulkheads, ve inches. B- hid 
these plates there is a teak backing a foot in thiok- 


ness. 

East Lonpow Mussumu.—On Wed a depa- 
tation, composed of members of — men of 
science, clergymen, and artisans, went to the Home 
Office to ask the Government to do all in its power 
towards the passing of the East London Museum 
Site Bill. The recommendation of the House of 
Commons in favour of the formation of district 

and their value as a means of giving the 


and 


Ma promised that the Government would 
give every facility to the bill in ite passage through 
the House of Loria, 


Me. Trarw anv urs Aprrat ror ComPENsATION. 


—Mr. Train has taken the field again as a public 
lecturer, in * county Cork, where he was 
received in the Assembly e aooording to the 
Cork with “three cheers for General 
Washington.” In the course of a speech, abounding 


in “ bancomb,” he said he had received a reply from | 


as to his claim for the 100,000/.:— 
* Forei fice, February 4, 1868.—Sir, 1 am 
di by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 3let ultimo, enclosing a printed 
paper.—I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servent, 8. Hammonp.” Thie letter was most 
land humble,” as it ought to be, partiou- 
larly to an American citizen.” At the close of the 
leotare the young ladies of Youghal ted Mr. 
Train with a green sash, trimmed with shamrocke 
worked in silver. 

Tun Oivi, Proctevincs aeainst Ex-Governon 
Erns.—On Saturday, in the Queen's Benoh Cham- 
bers, before Mr. Brewster, two applications were 
made in the civil proceedings that are being carried 
on ex-Governor Eyre, arising out af the 
— — 0 N 7 the 

to commit Mr. Byre on the 
charge net him of the mu of Mr. 


brought agai 
William 
Dr. 


which the Master granted. The result is that one 
at least of these actions will be tried ab the 
sittings after Trinity term. 

Anotuee Hogss-Fiesh Dixnern was held on 
Thursday at the Langham Hotel, when the guests 
numbered 160, whom were Mr. Forsyth, Q C., 
obuirman, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir H. Thompson, Mr. 
Hughes, M. P., Mr. Maule, G. O., Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale, Mr. W. H. Russell, Mr. O. Dickens, jun., &o. 
The chairman reminded the diners that they secured 
to the horse humane treatment in his latter days 
when they showed that his carcase was fit, not for 
d but for men. Statisticians declared that in 
this realm 75,000 horses, free from disease and avail- 
able for haman food, were slaughtered annually. 
On this theme the chairman enlarged. Here was 
animal food—palatable, natritioas, obe ip. Should 
it be any longer wasted wheu animal food was so 
dear as to be practically beyond the reach of our 
poorer countrymen? “The horse, aod meat at 
Aid. per pound,” was the text on which he dwelt. 
The general opinion appears to have been that a 
good joint was nearly equal to beef. 

Tut NarionaL Ron Union held a conference 
at Manchester on Tuesday. Mr. George Wilson 

resided, and among the speakers were Messrs. 

asley and Jacob Bright, the two members for 
the city, and Mr. R. N. Phillips, M. P. It was 
decided to put forth renewed efforts to obtain the 
ballot, triennial parliaments, the repeal of the rate- 
paying clauses of the new Reform Aot, the abolition 
of the representation of minorities, the assimilation 
of the county to the borough and “a just 
and equitable redistribution of seats in 
and property.” A lady, who was an- 

} as Miss Wileon, made an effort to induce 
the Union to add female suffrage 


ot. 

Mr. Gotpwin Smitn’s Visit ro Amzrica.—The 
New York Tribune publishes the following letter, 
received by one of its correspondents from Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and which it has obtained per- 
mission to print: —“ No. 20, Beaumont. street, Oxford, 
January 9, 1868.— Dear Sir, —It was not by me that 
my private intentions were made public, but, as they 
have become public, and as certain journals which 
pounced rather eagerly on the report gave a some- 
what inaccurate version of it, 1 am much obliged to 
you for affording me an unity of stating the 
truth. Iam going to de myself to the study, 
and, if after due study I feel equal to the task, to the 
Composition of American history. With this view I 
shall probably take up my abode in the United 
States in the course of the summer. At what piace 
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ission to use them. M 


where I can obtain 

a implies a prolonged resi- 

dence in the country where it must be carried on, 

Bat I am not going to seek nataralisation in America, 

or to cast off my allegiance to my own sovereign and 
I shall be a candidate for no 


: 


Tue Government or THE MereoPotis.—A depu- 
tation from nearly all the representative bodies of 
the lis waited on Wednesday on Mr. 
Gathorne | „to express their decided hostility 
to Mr. Mill’s Municipal Co os Bills. West- 
minster was absent. The Metropolitan Municipal 
Association, which advocated the adoption of the 
measure, was of little account, Major Lyon said: at 
one of ita ae 
of the window. St. George's, Hanover-square, was 
most decidedly opposed to the bill, which, if passed, 
would involve expense in the erection of town- 
halls, and the provision of aldermanio gowns and 
‘chairs. It would destroy local self-government, 
which had done so much for the metropolis. One 
wpeaker was in favour of the establishment of a 
Court of Appeal, by which vestrymen should be 
compelled to do their duty. A gentleman who 
spoke for Whitechapel said that during the twelve 
years the local acte been in operation his parish 
had been paved with granite; before that, the 
atreets were of mud. Mr. Mill’s bill would destroy 
the neighbourly feeling among the vestrymen which 
was fostered by the local acts. Greenwich thought 
the bill had no other object than the aggrandisement 


and councillor. Mr. Hardy felt it would be admitted 
that some el amendment was required in the 
present acts the government of the me lis, 
but he was not at all favourable to the federal cor- 
porations as proposed by Mr. Mill,and he would 
urge his colleagues to oppose the measure. 

Tun Rav. B. Spexe.—An evening coutemporary 
copies a sensational paragraph from the Manchester 
Guardian, which to throw some light on 
the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Speke. It 
states that in “the researches made by the police 
for Mr. Speke a strange disco has been made in 
a dilapidated house in one of the slums of West- 


| 


it had offered to throw him out 


of certain persons by the tithes uf mayor, alderman, | 
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the ‘for the most part den 
There are now some forty or more inatitations wh 
are in conavetion with the tial vereite an te 12 
in Arte and Laws. Roman Catholic „Free- 
byterian Colleges, Colleges for Methodiste, i 
and other orders of Digseuters, send stadents to be 
examined by the central authority in London, and 
those who are successful attain @ degree in the 
University of London, and will have a share in 
their representative in Parliament.— Times, 
Am Por Nreno Hospitats.—Several years ago 
there was pablished in the United States a work 
which, although true even in its minute details, wag 
of a vey sensational character, as illustrating the 
often realised fact that truth is stranger than fiction, 
Ita title was Linda; or, the 


2 Deeper Wrong.” It 


temptations and the inevitable rain and 
to which slave girls were so 

subjected by the chivalrous champions slavery 
—the “gentlemen” of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
The heroine of this true story, Mrs. Harriet 
Jacobs, has just arrived in Bogland oh @ 
philanthropic mission, She is accredited by the 
most satisfactory testimonials from Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Childs, and from various members 
of the Society of Friends in America, with whom 
during the last four years she has been associated 
in the work of auperintending hospitals for the aged 
negroes. This work she has ormed with great 
ability and success. Her errand to this country ig 
to obtain funds for the erection of a similar hospital 
on a larger ecale in the South, and one for the relief 
of young people. Donations in aid of either of these 
objects will be received for her by Stafford Allen, 
Esq., Ohurch-street, Stoke Newington, N., or by 
Robert Alsop, B.q., 36, Park-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton. Mr. Allen will also be pleased to forward 
copies of an edition of “Linda,” brought over by 
Mrs. Jacobs for sale in aid of her object. Price of 
each copy 6s. 6d. post free. The book is well bound, 
and printed in good clear type. During the past 
week Mrs. Jacobs, accompanied by her daughter (a 
fine young woman, almost white, born in ery), 
has attended philadthropio conversasiones at the ro- 
sidences of P. A. Taylor, Deq., M. P., Stafford Allen, 
I.., and J. Bevan Braithwaite, Beg. 


— 


On February 23rd, an annular eclipse of the gun 
2 1 place, but it will be invikible in Great 
ta 


m5 * ra = 


minster. In a kitchen was fonnd a chopping-block, 
made fast to the floor, of the kind that butchers 
ordinarily use. No ostensible purpose could be 
assigned for it in such a situation; and no ordinary 
force was sufficient to move it. By accident one of 
the touched a spring, and the top (found to be 
a lip) flew open, and it was discovered that the sham 
block was not only hollow, but that it communicated 
with the main sewer.” In the present state of 
pablic alarm occasioned by the disappearance, not 
only of Mr. Speke, but of several other persons, such 
terrible inventions as chopping blocks communi- 
cating with main sewers might produce a panic. To 
any one, indeed, knowing anything of main sewers, 
the story would carry its own contradiction on its 
very face. To those who are not acquainted with 
such constructions it may be necessary to say that 
the paragraph in question has not an atom of trath 
for ite foundation. Without attempting to solve the 
mystery of Mr. Speke’s disappearance, we believe we 
are justified in stating that the police are now in 

u of information which promises to supply 
a sort of clue to the mystery of Mr. Speke's absence, 
though of course this promise may be disappointed.— 


Tus Untversrry or Lonvon is one of the most 
remarkable institutions we possess. It has grown 
silently during the lifetime of the present generation, 
and almost unnoticed has taken a national —we might 
almost say an Imperial—position. As most people 
know, it once coincided with and was identical with 
the College now called University College. But it 
soon outgrew the limite of a single building and a 
single school. King’s College, which had been 
foanded by members of the Church of England, in 
avowed rivalry with the seoular institution in Gower- 


to | street, became affiliated to the new University when 


the latter assumed a more general and abstract 
character. A few men of great eminence, zealous 
in the cause of education and of religious freedom, 
had watched from the first over the fortunes of the 
new institution. It was exposed of course, to every 
kind of obloquy and satire. It was godless, and it 
was also ungentlemanly. It was a dreadful thing, 
almost enough to call down destruction on a city, 
that a place of education should exist where Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics met together, without 
any recognition of that orthodox teaching which 
should show them the error of their ways, The 
idea, too, of receiving a University education in 
Bloomsbury was pronounced to be absurd; and it 
was said that avy lad of spirit would rather not go 
to at all than be doomed to such a place. 
But when the prinoiple on which the University now 
rests was adopted its success was certain and its 
progress rapid. That principle was that the 
University, as @ corporation, should keep clear of 
sectarian matters, and that it should accept the 
affiliation of Colleges of every creed. In these 
Colleges the students might have that religious 


ostruotion * whieh the University refrained from 
— e thus united the seoglar and denomi. 
etional systems, the University being wecker ead 


out, I say! you’ 


into the ur, when the 

she liked; and ae the fire was not an over good one, 
saying something good-natured-like, you kno 
sir, i. I, “ I don't think it very good; they ve out 
seeing those cups and saucers on the 
were born, sir, people 14 good deal of eatiug 
young lady says, You've 9 curious clock.” Tes, 


that, in they came, and I 
rather go into the kitchen, for I see you 
my shoes are rather wet?” Well, I let her do ag 
the young gentleman he begins te make it up, 
putting on some turf thet lay handy, end by way of 
Ww 
says, he, “ This is nice turf you've got.“ Well, 
it too deep, quite down into the earth.“ 80, then he 
looks about him, for something else to notice; 
“ You've got some old china,” says he. No sir,” 
says I, “ that’s not china—it’s delft; and before you 
off delft, which, being the ware could 
they valued as we ue china wow.” Bo then 
says I, “that really is @ curiosity, for it be, D 
and I bought it at a sale of his effects at en- 


* So they L. r yy kind 
of interest, you ; an young lady 
“Is it just as it was when Pope had it? “Ob 
no!” says I, “I’ve had it cleaned and done 
up.” Ahl that’s a pity,” says she, 
wise, I would have bought it of 1 
I thought this funny”; but just then the 
gentleman, who had gone to the front door, out, 
7 It has left off raining now.” Tou can’t justly 
tell whether it has or not, sir, says I, at the door, 
because the wind sets against the back of the house, 
If you'd go to the back door, you'll be able to bee. 
So he goes to the back door, and directly he opened 
sf i. 2 Se 2 big and a little —~ 
rolling ves on my peppermin 
0 Hallo, sir!” says I: “Do 1 I sell m 
pepermint ?’’ So he laughed, and whistled them 
and says to the young lady, “ It really has left 
raining.” Then they thanked me for giving them 
shelter, and went away, and I was standing at the 
door looking after them, when my old woman comes 
to me all of a fuss, and says, Those strangers have 
left their dogs behind to dirty my floors.” Hallo, 
sir,“ I shouts ufier him; you've left your Ba «ll 
He looked about and whistled, and they follo 
I saw them cut across the common to a little gate in 
the park paling, and stood thinking to myself, Who- 
ever can they be, that have got the master-key of 
that gate ? Why, ten to one, it's the Queen and 
Prince Albert! To think of that never having struck 
me! Tes, yes, I dare say it was, for he's tall and 
she’s short, and they do go about with a greyhoun 
and a terrier; but I didn't know they were ex 
down here just now. However, I'll just go up wo the 
house with a basket of eggs, and then I shall know. 
So I went up with my basket of eggs, and, sure 
enough, th 3 told me her Majesty and the 


Sy ere 


oung 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Witerature, 
DR. VAUGHAN ON THE ANGLICAN 
LITURGY* 


Dr. Vaughan's volume of sermons on the 
* Liturgy and Worship of the Church of Eng- 
land” has interest, if for no other reason, be- 
cause it helps us to understand the exact eccle- | 
siastical position of one of the ablest and most 
earnest men to be found in the ranks of the 
Establishment. Most of the discourses have 
ap before, but their republication in this 
collected form has a special significance. Some 
of them, particularly those on the Revision of 
“the Liturgy,” provoked a good deal of hostile 
criticism on their first appearance, and their 
reissue serves at least to show that the de- 
liberate consideration which the author has 

iven to them has not induced him to swerve 
From the opinions he then expressed. Thus the 
celebrated passage on the use of the Burial 
“Service” in the case of notorious reprobates, 
in which he tells us, in relation to the emphatic 
words of certain hope there employed, that 
there is a sort of solemn protest in the hopes 
“and thanksgivings uttered over the grave of 
“the sinner, which is far more thrilling in its 
“testimony against sin and for holiness than 
“any omission or any qualification that the in- 
“genuity of man can devise,” is reproduced 
here. Not only so, but there are other refer- 
ences to the same subject which clearly indicate 
that, however strange it may appear, this is not 
a mere device of an ingenious intellect to escape 
out of a difficulty, but the utterance of a real 
conviction which has grown up naturally out of 
some of his other Church notions. The Anglican 
Communion has no more loyal as she has few 
more able sons than Dr. Vaughan. If he enters 
at all into scruples which others have expressed 
relative to Subscription, it is evidently because 
of the breadth of his sympathies rather than of 
any pressure which he has felt himself. To him 
the — as it is, is an object of affec- 
tionate admiration and reverence. He is not 
conscious of the discrepancies which so many 
others have found, nor staggered by the difi- 
culties at which they have stumbled. Instead 
of mourning over the hindrances that stand in 
the way of Liturgical revision, he accepts them 
with thankfulness as providential indications 
that the work of revision should not be under- 
taken. ‘I will venture to say that a Liturgical 
“reform is one of the pra-tical impossibilities 
“of our time. Rubrical changes there may be; 
“altered terms of subscription there may be; 
“but not, I believe, and I rejoice to believe, in 
“our time, anything to be called Liturgical 
“reform.” 

In this Dr. Vaughan occupies a position, if 


not altogether exceptional, yet shared by com- 
8 few earnest and thoughtful men. 


ere are, of course, some of the old High 
“and Dry” school who believe that whatever 
“is, is right,“ who hate change simply because 
it is change, and yet, if any change were 
adopted, would very speedily become as zealous 
in defending as they are now in resisting it, 
who never have had a single doubt or question- 
ing themselves, and are exceedingly annoyed by 
those who have. Thev, of course, who depre- 
cate an innovation. But among other Church 
parties, the great majority who agree in nothing 
else agree in desiring some reform. Ritualist 
and Evangelical would both like some change, 
provided only that they could guide it according 
to their own notions ; and many earnest men 
and sincere Churchmen, who are not strong 
partisans and are not identified with extreme 
views, still feel that, even if it were only to give 
the Liturgy perfect harmony and consistenc 
in all its parts, and to relieve it of things whic 
always have galled and will continue to gall 
tender consciences, some measure of change is 
uisite. Dr. Vaughan is one of the few who, 
being at once Evangelical in creed, though ful 
in mental habits, liberal in views, and 
catholic in sympathies, are not only content 
that things should stand as they are. We can 
hardly ourselves understand how such a man 
can have reached such a conclusion, but of his 
honesty, his conscientious desire to get at the 
truth, his thorough sincerity, there can be no 
doubt. There are few men whose writings im- 
press us more with a sense of the earnestness of 
the writer, or awaken in us a profounder vene- 
ration for his spirit and character. When we 
are compelled to differ from him it is always 
with regret, and no differences of opinion can at 
all weaken the high respect in which we hold 
him for his work's sake. Even in this acqui- 


* Twelve Discourses on Subjects Connected with the 


and Worshi the Church of England. By 
C. J. Vateuan, 5.5, 12 and Oa 15 : Mac- 


escence in the existing state of things, which to 
a Nonconformist a eo strange, we recog- 
nise the nobility of the feeling by which he is 
prompted. Trained amid all the influences of 
the Church, with the Prayer-book endeared to 
him by the tenderest memories and associations 
of his life, he is hardly in a position to compre- 
hend the way in which it acts upon others. 
Deeply en in the practical work of s 
parish, where he has been singularly successfal, 
where his name is a tower of 8 to the 
Church whose minister he is, and where the 
boldness and the cou with which he has 
defied public opinion, when necessary for the 
vindication of his own views of truth and duty, 
has told powerfully in favour of the 
itself, he feels that he has something gran 
before him than mere discussions about liturgical 
forms, and is disposed to say to the disputants, 
„IJ am doing a great work, and cannot come 
“down to you.“ Thus he says :— 

“T believe that that everlasting presencei s to be looked 
for as much in the prohibition of His Providence as in 
the impulses of His Spirit. If He, overruling all events, 
has so ordered the course of this world as to hem in the 
legislative activity of Hu Ohurch in any land by 
thousand lets and hindrances which it fe not hers to en 
gh) ios Be n 

ua — 

N Nn 
teacher ; look to thy people at home; look to th 
mission abroad; leave the fancy work of Heart. 
cal ection to a more convenient season; not in 
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Now, let us grant that the R 
out of court by the distinct w 
lary, and that it is utterly un 
to construe 80 expli 


li put 
i the for u- 
a justifiable for him 
t a declaration as a “ mé 


« charitable hope.” We may aay in Reasing, hoe. 


ever, that we are puzz . 
| Ae. 


e 
tween hi ofthe 


ition 15 
5 e den 


hi y express confi 

more assured or hope more etultant when used 
at the grave of a notorious sinner), “ That is 
„ what ought to have been 185 ot him ia 
what oaght to have been his life and death 
e that ia what ought to hate oaticated 
“and anticipated as to his ete roapect ; 
“that is whatthe Church shall still say of him, 
“he wore to the last the veil and form of a be- 


“liever, and the day of the final disclosure is 
“not yet.” Still, admitting that the Evan- 


the excitement of debate, bat in the quietness of 


vigorous lab ur, shall be thy strength, and thy pews. 
The back hone of the Church of Englan‘ is ita are Berz 
and the work of its P: e:bytery lies in its parishes, * 
day token for the discussion of questions which 


be settled, and of changes which cannot be effected, ir a 
day loat to the care of souls, aud therefore to the true 
work of the Church, Leave to othera, lees deeply 


tion of fancied improvements, or the thankless ostenta- 
tion of imagined blemishes. Go thou, } the 
Kingdm of God. It is not meet that we ld leave 


of a charitable distribution, still less surely the table of 
a theoretical connoil-room, 1 others, who have 
time for it, over this business : but we will give ourselves 
continually to yer and to the ministry of the word. 
Happv that Church whose ministers are inclined and 
permitted to — out that resolution; have taken the 
measure of conflicting 8 ar and have de- 


ti 
liberately chosen the essential, and left the optional.” 


All this is very beautiful, and would be as 
true as it.is beautiful were it not for the fallacy 
that underlies his representation of 


abandon the great work to which God has 
called his Church and her ministers in order to 
seek after liturgical perfection, would be 


But substitute for “ the fancy work of litargical 
“perfection,” of which our author speaks, the 
necessary duty of seeking liturgical 
consistency, and the whole aspect of 
ment is changed. We have as little s mpa 

as Dr. Vaughan has with the mere estheticiam 
which is for ever pointing to “imagined 
‘‘ blemishes,” or seeking to bring about “ fancied 
* 1 and which if it N i 
point and secured the changes on which it is 
intent, would very soon feel a secret dissatis- 
faction with its own work, and cry out for 


all about mere blemishes or imperfections in the 
liturgical form, but, as he well knows, about 
expressions and acts which affect the very 
essence of the Church’s teaching and the differ- 
ences about which are seriously compromising 
the character of her clergy and undermining her 
influence among the people. Dr. Vaughan 
stands aloof from the extreme * Speak- 
ing of the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 
he adopts in relation to the Evangelicals lan- 
guage which implies as much as the strongest 

onconformist would say—‘ The impugners of 
“that doctrine are often driven into subtle and 
‘disingenuous shifts to explain away terms em- 
“employed by our Church with sufficient dis- 
“ tinctness to preclude reasonable doubt.” On 
the other — he tells us that its champions, 
with, equally or more, injurious 
“consequences, in erpret the Church’s words 
“in a manner which certainly that Church 
“never intended.” We do not know how a 
atronger case could be made out in favour of 
revision than that which he has supplied in this 
protest against these contending views. Here 
are two parties who must be assumed to be as 


of the 


are as zealous in their championshi 
ve the 


Church, each of whom claims to 
Prayer-book in favour of its own views, and 
both of whom are adjudged by him to be wrong. 
If the same book can thus be claimed in su 
pers of three distinct theories, at least, of the 
ame subject, it is fair to infer, either that the lan- 
e is very ambiguous, or that some of the 
fear, must be exceedingly dull of appre- 
ens Dr. Vaughan puts the case thus: — 
„When the Church. on every completion of the rite 
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responsible, Jess heavily burdened, the perpetual sugges: : 


the Word of God and serve tables; and if not the ‘ables | 


the case. 0 
To neglect the practical for the theoretic, to 


false in policy and would be wron , 


urity or 
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1 | dl oy of the Avenir, when speaking 


some other novelty. But the question is not at 


conscientious as Dr. Vaughan himself. Who] PT 


gelical has no locus standi, we do not see how, 
with the language remaining as it is, it 1 
easy to dispose of his Tractarian opponent. We 
Sect, ih leash te baie as Our writer, how 

es L every man who believes th 
„Hol Spirit is not a thing, but a person, ™ 

i ‘trom so materializing a view as that o 

acramentarian; but this is not the 22 

age mean, 


It ia simply what does the language 
A Dr. 


aughan 's iods reasonings as 
the lower por i in which the term “ a4 : 
may be received do not prove that it ie not 
‘capable also of being inte in ite stri 
literal meaning. At least there are hun 
clergy in the Church who accept 


it in the sense which . to E 
objectionable, and hundreds 0 one who, to 
compe from fr, deiven ite ele sad de 
* 2 ible 
be this ; not su er? 


reer 
. p Ae . i | 


ergymen of t 
so strongly antagonistic to each other 
not even be controversies 


voked, and the comments 2 they 
0 gu 
works whi | 
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De han h 
far higher impo than these 
ee) Per N 
re as li ) 
— 3 M. which go 
to the very root of Christian faith. 
Turning from the Baptismal to the Burial 
ice, we commend to Dr. Vaughan’s noti 
uent words of rdaire in an ea) 


may do much 
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t 


8 
| priest who had refused to bury the cor a8 
nan Who hod ded onb of tas tale et Cathoi 
Communion. “ The priest who has so has 
“done well; he acted as became a 
“man, a priest of the Most High God, resolve 
“to keep his lips pure from servile benedio- 
“tions. Woe to the priest who murmurs false- 
“ hoods above the n! who lets d soul pase 
“to the judgment of God under an | 
“i extorted by the dread of the living. Are we, 
“the Christian priesthood, to be the mere grave- 
“diggers of the human race, “8 mi we a 
“into some compact to soothe ¢ | 

and * 


“remains with our 
doubeleds tell us that the 


Dr. Vaughan would ; th 
Anglican Church 80 far acts Ney this principle 
that the service is not to be over any dy ing 
out of its pale; but a ee working thi 
only vates the hr. 1 5 
13 into disuse. The Church, Dr. 
e admits, has practically lost the use 
« that any competent judguont regards such 
“that any competen en 
*r vival ‘Of discipline as practically possible. 
“That it would of necessity be precarious, 
une qual, and capricious in its administration 
“ requires, I believe, no argument.” The parties 
who really are excluded by this rule from the 
ivilege of Christian burial are not the yore’ 


se of the Church's 1 hao , 
t babe, or 1 0 0 
9 8 whom the 


unblemished and holy 


priest, in flagrant violation of the 


nciples 


of Christian charity, but in strict com- 
pliance with the theory of the 1 
refuses to use the words of Christian faith and 
hope. because he was unbaptized. surely 


ight be some remedy found for the evils thus 
Teng. If discipline be impo-sible, as in a 


Words Ra ak, N e iy u 4 


National Church it certainly is, is it necessary 
7. tuate the scandal oſten arising out of 
E of the present LL 
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to 
’ singularly weak — He telle 
that to adopt such a course would be to abdi- 
“cate the church's office as the witness, amid 
the changes and chances of earth to the reali 
“of immortality and heaven.” To us this 
appears no better than one of those rhetorical 
flourishes which conceal, perhaps as much from 
the writer as from some of his readers, the 
essential feebleness of the reasoning. We cer- 
—4 cannot admit that the present form of 
words, or one corresponding to it in meaning, 
must be employed unless the Church would 
renounce the function which Dr. Vaughan thus 
ascribes to him. It is if some 
— could not be 


Creed, of which he says, “I should regret its 
* disuse on the three great festivals of the Chris- 
“ tian We cannot examine his reasonings 
as to the Creed itself, but must protest in pass- 
eee the idea that this elaborate summary 
belief was rendered necessary by the expe- 
“rienced exigencies of the Gospel as it abode 
“on earth.” The very preparation of such a 
formula, the attempt to put a ban upon every 
variety of error that could be suggested, the 
effort to mark out the channel in which human 
thought on religious subjects must run, has 
hindered the very cause which it was designed 
to advance, and strengthened the heresy it was 
expected to destroy. As to the damnato 
clauses of the Creed, we are certainly astonishe 
to find Dr. Vaughan attempting an apology for 
them, even on the ground that we need to be 
reminded that every man is responsible not for 
his conduct only, but also for his belief. We 
grant this to the utmost extent, but the common- 
sense of the * of men would simply re- 
volt against such a reminder when couched in 
terrible denunciations of eternal punisiment 
against all who cannot receive whole and entire 
a creed full of the subtle distinctions and hardly 
intelligible definitions in which the Athanasian 
Creed abounds. Dr. Vaughan’s discourses have 
not lessened our respect for himself nally, 
but they have deepened our convictions of the 
difficulties of the system he has undertaken to 
defend, and made us the more thankful for the 
om we ourselves enjoy. The position 
which he has taken is open to assault from both 
sides, and is in our judgment singularly difficult 
to maintain. But it is impossible for us here 
to enter into a fuller consideration of the many 
important points which the discussion of his 
teaching would involve. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Last Rambles amongst the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes. By Gronda OarLin. 
(London : Sampson Low.) Under this title Mr. Catlin 
issues what may be properly called the second volume of 


his Life amongst the Indians, the first volume of which | 


research which he has since prosecuted with so much 
euccess. From his earliest days he was resident in « 
valley, every part of which had some legend attached to 
to these strange and now almost extinct 

. After recalling these early recollections, Mr. 
proceeds to give an account of the last fourteen 
of his wanderings as a traveller, artist, aod 
among the American Indians. He started 
again in 1854 with the gold fever,” which was, how- 
„ effectually subdued by his bad success in hunting 
the precious bat ensnaring metal, and his Indian 
revived in greater for- than ever. Mr. Catlin 
with him deeply rooted attachment to the 


Their canoes rival in beauty 
of form and elegance of decoration the gondolas of 
Venice. Their chiefs are gentlemen, humble and 
unp’etending, but graceful and polite, with the 
urbanity of a Parisian and the uusophisticated simplicity 
and trastfulness of a child. We confess that this couleur 
de rose tinge over hiajportrait strikes us as due almost as 
much to the medium through which he looked as to the 
objects which met his eye. Mr. Catlin discu-ses at 
some the question, Where do the Indians come 
„tom?“ He cannot admit their Asiatic origin, by 
crossing the Bebring’s Strait. He thinks they are 
ultimate ethnological facts, and that no Garden of Eden 
doctrine or Unity of Species theory can affiliate them 
with the Asiatic aod European races. Mr. Ca:lia agrees 
with all other travellers and ethnologists who have in- 
vestigated the subject, that the Indians of North America 


American civilisation. He bemoans their hard fate, and 
we cordially join him in his lament,—but we cannot see 
how it is to be avoided, Wandering tribes who live by 
the chase mast follow the wild animals on which they 
depend for sabsistence,—and as colonisation extends, 
these animals must recede ever farther into the distance. 
Moreover there must be constantly a margin or 
border land of neutral country, foraaken by the animals, 
and therefore by the Indians, and not yet occupied by 
the settlers; and this border land, which the aborigines 
do not care for, mast be gradually encroached upon by 
settlers, and so on until the nomadic tribes are driven 
to aregion where they must either alter their habite, 
and become pastoral, or else starve. Of course much of 
cruelty tedand of hardship endured must arise as 
incidental to this inevitable current of events,—but 

the doom of nomadic peoples cannot be avoided unless 
they can change, and that almost all experience proves to 
beimpossible. Mr. Catlin is, our readers will remember, 
an artist as well as a traveller, an I he enriches his volumes 
with a goodly number of sketches and portraits re- 
produced from his uarivalled collection. His earnestness 
and enthusiasm make him an interesting companion, and 
we commend this volume of travels not only to adult 
readers, but as one of the best boy’s book: we have met 
with for a considerable time. — 

The Divine Teacher ; being the Recorded Sayings of 
our Lord Jesus rut. (Smith, Elder, and Oo.) The 
compiler of this book offers not an epitome of the New 
Testament, but simply a collection of the recorded oral 
teaching of our Lord during His ministry on earth, 
with no more of connecting narrative than is neces- 
sary to explain the occasion of the sayings?” This de- 
siga is excellent, and if carried out according to the 


are doomed to extinction before the advance of Anglo- 


it should be prepared. Probably it is of American 
origin; we cannot otherwise account for the fact that 
domestic servants, when referred to, are spoken of as 
“helps.” This is a well-known American expression; 
in our country it will certainly not be received as cur- 
rent coin until it can be applied with more aptness and 
truth than at present. The numerous receipts are 
given with more intelligence and skill than is usually 
employed in books of this character. 


— 


NEW MUSIC. 


Wake, Mary, Wake. By H. Smant. Words by Mr, 
John Latey. (Dancan, Davison, and Co., 244, Regent- 
street.) This song has been recently sung by Mr. 
Santley at St. James’s Hall. It is composed for a baritone, 
and indeed is not at all suited to any other class of 
voice. It needs very good singing to be heard to any 
advantage, being very elaborate, and difficult in both 
melody and harmony. The modolations are unusual 
and chromatic, and the accompaniment is by no means 
an easy one. The postry is a simple elegant little 
seranade, refined and charming in language and senti- 
ment, and our own feeling would be that simpler music 
would have been more in accordance with it. It would 
have displayed the simple beauty of the words far more 
than anything so elaborate. Nevertheless the musio is 
good, as Mr. Smart’s music generally is, though we 
rather doubt its ever being a popular song. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Wholesome Fare, by E. S. and B. J. Delamere (Lockwood 
and Co). Children of the State, by Florence Hill (Macmillan 
and Co.). Bilackader’s English Bible (Simpkio and Oo.). The 
Pentateuch in ite Authorship, Credibility, and Civilisations 
by the Rev. W. Smith Ph.D (Longman and Co.). say. 


best known chronological order ia which they were | 
uttered, such a collection would be a very convenient 
form in which to preserve our Lord’s sayings for re- 
ference and comparison. But the compiler of this 
work has made what we consider a great mistake in 
detaching the sayings uttered in parable and those 
uttered in connection with the w»rking of miracles 
from others belonging to some other part of the 
ministry of Ohrist. Neither do we discover 
any consistent chronological arrangement of His 
words. Why does the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria precede by a whole year that with 
Nicodemus ? and on what principle is the Sermon on the 
Mount as recorded by St. Luke, and the same as recorded 
by St. Matthew, reproduced as preceded by a different 
set of events, and indeed as being not one and the same, 
bat two differentjdiscourses ? For chronological purpos 8, 
and therefore to aid astudent of the words of Jesus 
Christ in a careful and intelligent investigation of the 
time and circumstance to which they staud related, this 
volume is of very little value; “but if it purport to be 
no more than a collection of the words of Jesus as 
** subsidiary to the reading of the New Testament,” it 
may find a weloome from many devout students of the 
Bible. 

The Hero of the Desert; or, Facts more Wonderful 
than Fiction. By James Spone. (London: the Book 
Society.) We Were not prepared by the title to exp-ot a 
series of discourses on the life and character of Mosas. 
There is nothing specially striking about them, bat they 
are written with clearness and some force, and give a 
very faithful delineation of the great prophet of Israel 
and his life work. 


COOKERY BOOKS. 


Warne's Model Cookery Book (F. Warne and Oo.) is 
par excellence a Christmas book, and we owe an apology 
to our readers as well as to the publishers for having 
neglected to notice it at the proper season. It contains 
three thousand receipts, and a most tempting array of 
coloured engravings ia the shape of fruits, pastries, aud 
cooked meats. A voluminous index renders it doubly 
serviceable, and a preliminary discourse on cooking 
utensils, profusely illustrated, still further increases its 
practical utility. The receipts are given in the usual 
approved fashion. Seven hundred closely printed pages 
leave little to be added in the way of suggestions for the 
preparation of food. 
Wholesome Fare, or, the Doctor and the Cook. By 
Epwarp S. and ELTEWw J. DetameRe (Lockwood and 
Oo.), is a book of equal dimensions without pictorial 
illustration. The first chapter is devoted to the philo- 
sophy of feeding, most of the d:tails being drawa from 
Jean Macé’s Histoire dune Bouchée de Pain. It is 
written by one who understands how to invest his sub- 
ject with interest, if it is somewhat contradictory in 
its assertions, Thus on the authority of the 
Frenchman we learn that bread contains the ali- 
ments of nutrition and combustion, and in the 
words of the present expositor, not only are our 
% muscles contained already half formed in our blood, 
“but, better still, their fibres exist, ready to be made 
** use of, in the bread we eat,” but we are also informed. 
a few pages further on, of persone who eat a large 
% quantity of bread,“ that their flesh is puffy instead 
‘* of being muscular ; in short, it is a great mistake to 
“confound aliments which fatten with thos: which 
“afford nutriment and sustain strength.” Notwith- 
standing this slight discrepancy, we are inclined to regard 
“ Wholesome Fare” as a most useful book; it is com- 
iled with a view to giving directions as to what should 
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from Good Words,“ by Heury Rogers (Strahan and Oo.) 
The Educational Calendar and Scholastic Year Book for 1868 
(Simpkin and Co). How to Stady the New Testament, by 
Henry Alford, D. O. (Strahan and Co.) Faller’s Comment 
on Ruth; Things Old and New, 2 vols. (W. Tegg). Light at 
Evening Time (Nelson and Sons). Saint Oolumba, by the 
Count de Montalembert (W. Blackwood and Sons). Tom 
Tracy (Nelson and Sons). Decision, by the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden (Hatchard and Co). Wayside Thoughts, by Darcy 
W. Thompson (W. P. immo). The Pupils of St. John the 
Divine. Part II. (Macmillan and Co.). Amecdotes of Abori- 
gines (S. W. Partridge) Avalogies of Nature and Grace, by 
the Rev. O. Pritchard (Deighton, Bell, and Co) Sermon 
Thoughts (B. Stock) Tom Brown’s School Days, Sixth Edition 
(Macmillaa and Co.). The Solitary and Other Poems, by R. 
J. Sturges (J. Nichol), Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Parts I. 
and II., illustrated by the late O. H. Bennett, (Braibary, 
Evans, and CO) My Mother, by Ann Taylor (S. W. Par- 
tridge). The Westminster Confession of Faith Examined by 
J. T. Goodsir (Williams and Norgate). David Gray, by Robert 
Buchanan (8. Low and Oo.). Memorial of the Rev. A. 
Crichton, B. A., Edited by W. G. Blaikie, D.D.; Memoir 
David Stow, by Rev. W. Frazer (Nisbet and Co.). Th 
Homaopsthic World, 1867, Edited by Dr. Ruddock (Jarrold 
and Sons). A French Country family (Strahan and Oo.). 
Robinson Crusoe, Globe Edition, Edited by Henry Kingsley 
(Macmillan and Co.). When shall these Things Be? or Signs 
of the Last Times, by Dr. Cumming (Nisbet and Oo.). Jesus 
the Way, by Rev. B. P. Hammond (Sunday School Union). 
The Christian Mother at Home, by J. F. Winks (Simpkin 
and Co.). The Christian Year Book (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder). The Symbolical Numbers of Scripture, by Rev. 
Malcolm White (T. and T. Clark). The Trees of Oid England, 
by L. H. Grindon (F. Pitman). Hope for Mankind, by Rev. 
F. D. Maurice (Macmillan and CO). The Sunday Scholaz’s 
Annual (E. Stock). Tweedie’s Temperance Year Book; 
Before and Behind the Curtain (W. Tweedie), Hssays on 
Christian Morality, by Jonathan Dymond (F. B. Kitto). The 
Parables of Jesus, by J. P. Hopps (Simpkin and Co.) Abys- 
sinia: Mythical and Historical, by R. Chandler (O. J. Skeet). 
Daily Texts for Children (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder). 
Spiritual Wives, 2 vole, by W. Hepworth Dixon (Hurst and 
Blackett). Studies of Character from the Old Testament, by 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D.; The Year of Praise, by Henry 
Alford, D.D.; Early Piety, by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
(Strahan and Co). Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, by Mrs. Francis 
Cresswell ; Bright Glimpses for Mothers’ Meetings (Nisbet and 
Co.). Life in Abyssinia, by Mansfield Parkyns (J. Murray). 


Gleanings. 


A woman has died in the House of Correction 
at Westminster, from swallowing bad money to 
escape detection. 

The Liverpool cab-strike, after lasting a week, 
terminated on Saturday, concessions being made on 


both sides. 
The newly-built tropical end of the Crystal Palace 
ted, will be thrown open to the 


having been comple 
public this day. 

In New 7 4 in the United States, forty- 
two persons died who were upwards of ninety years 
of age; four were centenarians, one of whom was 
105 years old. 

As a bit of practical information for the 1 
“A Working Man sends to the Star the following 
extract from Dod's P :—“ Willoughby D’Eresby, 
joint Hereditary Great Chamberlain of land—is 
patron of fifteen livings.“ 

The offer made to the East-end shipwrights of em- 
ployment on two new vessels if they would take 
reduced prices is no longer open to them. 8 
the men have been hesitating, the contract has gone 
slsewhere. 

The President of the United States, Andrew John- 
son, who in his youth worked asa 88 tailor, 
has sent the sum of fifty dollars as his contribution to 
he O ive Tailors’ Emigration Society in London, 


be 


by whom, and at whatjtimes, ss well as how 


with his best wishes for its object. 


n 2 Ne has. 


Fes. 15, 1868. 


women are 
deliberately resol 


the marriage sacramen 


added to the English language. It is to og a out behind.“ — Atlantic 


and the Atheneum says that it is the very 
% hoax : so in all probability it will find its way 
into our small talk, and so into our dictionaries, 

A gentleman has given a donation of 1,000/., the 
interest of which is . be — alte * 
iving recompense and gratui ice-consta 
Fi jared or maltreated in the exercise of their duties. } 
Sir Thomas Henry, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Knox, and 
another te, are named trustees. 

EpvcationaL Rerorm.—The following is a cop 
of a Times advertisement :—“ Epvucation.— Wan 
by a father, a School, where his son a er an 

ucation to fit him for a manly useful li 
without any humbug as to nations dead and b 
thousands of 

4 Mejor Hoary B gw to th : 
Ross an enry R. i 0 
Staff Camp at Colchester, on Saturday, Feb. | 
1, from London to Colchester, a distance of fifty-one 
and a half miles, in twelve hours; the first thi 
miles of the distance was ed in six hours. 

Hors8-FtesH AND Tanmumtos.— Master of the 
house: Pon my life, it’s too bad! This is the 
second time cook s forgotten to take the shoes off. 
I'll di her this very night,” Ko. Elderly 
gentleman (affected): You haven't got such a thing 
asa tumbler full of pale brandy in the room, have 
you P — uu. 

Trix BY HIS OWN Remepy.—The surgeon of an 
English f-war used to ibe salt-water for 
his patients ow ng * i ers. Aire — even- 
ing on a of pleasure, he happened by some 
nne The ca „who had not 
heard of the disaster, asked one of the men next day 
* 
ans w ; “he was drown in 

„ wn medicine-chest.” 

PresENTATION OF A Brack To THE New Heap 
Master or Eron Corizcr.—According to custom, 
the captain of the school recently presented with 
much ceremony a birch, tied up with blue riband, to 
— Rev. J. J. — 17 ye 

birch was presented at the beginning of eleven 
o’clock school, and the head master replied in a few 
appropriate words, saying that he hoped he should be 
seldom called upon to use it. 

When Dr. Jo had completed his gy | 
which had quite exhausted the patience of Mr. A. 
Miller, his bookseller, the latter acknowledged the 
— the last sheet in the following note :— 
% Andrew Miller sends his compliments to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson with the money for the last sheet of the 
Dictionary, and thanks he has done with him.” 
Johnson replied he was happy to find Mr. Miller 
. for anything. [Miller was a free- 
thinker. 

Stanc.—Do any of our younger readers know the 
origin of the term “slang”? If it were better 
known, slang would not be quite such a favourite, 
we think. ” are the greaves with which 
convicts’ legs were (and perhaps are) fettered : and 
they were socalled because they required a sling,”’ 
of string to keep them off from the ground. The 
irons were the “slangs,” and the slang-wearer's’’ 


language came to be called or ‘8 ’ 
So that slang means the language of felons, not of 
honest people. — Guardian. 


An Amusine Srory is told (says the London cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian) of the first 
essay at diplomatising among the Yankees by our 
new Minister at Washington. Before quitting Lon- 
don he met an American gentleman whom he did not 
recognise as a member of the ultra-Republican party, 
and to whom he praised Mr. Johnson highly for his 
administrative vigour and skill. Finding no response, 
he modified his tone, and said, “ At all events, all 
must admit that he does wonders for an entirely self- 
made man.” It may be so,” was the rejoinder ; 
“but, if he be self-made, I will say that it relieves 
God Almighty of a grave responsibility.” 

A Test or Pustic Creputity.—In an interesting 
notice of the arcana of the Post-office, the Times 
says, ‘‘ We may at starting state that the following 
advertisement appeared in several country news- 
papers—a singularly clever bait held out, and duly 
Forged, as we shall show :— 

An elderly bachelor of fortune 2 to amuse 

himself by testing the credulity of the public, and to 
benefit and assist others, will send a suitable present of 
genuine worth, according to the circumstances of the 
applicant, to all who will send bim seventeen stamps, 
de merely as a token of confidence. Stamps 
will be returned with the present, carriage paid. 
Address (varied according to circumstances). 
What were the number of stamps that flowed into 
the exchequer in answer to this cunningly worded 
advertisement we do not know, but we are informed 
that between three and four hundred letters, all con- 
taining the seventeen stamps, were returned to this 
department, failing to find him at addresses which 
were no doubt too hot to hold him.” 

Awznican Lans anp rn Critics.—Men say, 
in reply to those who object to their clubs, their 
men's dinner-parties, and {their smoking-rooms : 
„% Women overwhelm society with superfluous dry 
The moment ladies are invited, the whole 


They dress, too, not for 


the purpose of giving pleasure to men, but for — 


on one another. Besid 
carrying 6 considerable estate w 


must devote a great part of her 


tion of wearing a 


4 


— 


word obey from upon is crashing Mrs. 
Even dancing is nothi 
A new word, just fresh from Abyssinia, has been | laborious and anxious wi 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 

t of that estate. She may be! 

to Mr. Smith about and the 

glasees, but the thing her mind is really bent 
th with her new lace. 

ding of yards of alk trailing 

0 
Monthly. 


Births, Blarriages, and Benths, 


BIRTHS. 


at the Independent Parsonage, Great 
‘wife of the Rev Joha B of a son. 


ter, James 8 —＋ 
ingley, „ 

TURN ER-NETLSON.—-F.bruery 6, * 
Aikman, at 50, 


we a 


A. Turner, M B., O 
Rev Dr. Tu 


t * by the , 
Steateld. to Mise Biisbeth Catterall, 
HARMER—TAYLOR.—February 10, at 
Ww by the Rev. W Roaf, Mr. 
Mies Elizabeth Taylor, both of Wigan. 
HARRIS—PRIOCB. — 1 at Oamden · road 
7 8 


late H. J. ae of Hackney ae _— 
CHURCHILL—BAKER —February 11, at the Baptist chapel, 

Stogumber, the Rev. J. Green, J. Giles 

Churchill, of Aberdare, th Wales, to Miss Rhoda Anne 

Baker, of m ber. 
GURTEEN— AYNARD : 8 12, at Duxford Co 

chapel, * 
Rar age to Uen, ag daughter of 
ma, 
Maynard, Whittlesford, Cambs, 
DEATHS. 


PHILLIPS.—December 28, at Tripatore, Madras Presidency, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. M. Phillips, of the Lon- 

don Mission, and daughter of the late Rev. J. M. Lechler 
of Salem. on the 29th, their infant daughter. 
LAN B.—January 81, suddenly, at Oolne, Lancashire, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. J. H. J. * Eliza, 
—* the late Mr. John Lane, of Thornbdary, Gloucester- 


the 


John 


) Howarth second son of the Rev. James Chew, 
nEGHTO — 4 ** at No $2, Poteet, Bat 
ampton, Soph hter of the late W. hton, 
tiat when of Northamptonshire, in het 


= 78 » Heq., in the 
-seventh year age. 

a > Se Coen Se the Wee foro 
his age, Henry Tranter, the ved only son of Mr. Charles 


CULLING-HANBURY.—February 8, at Poles, near Wear, of 
inflammation of the lungs, the infant child of the inte 
Robert Culling-Hanbury, Eeq., M. P. for Middlesex, and 
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METROPOLITAN OATTLE MARKST. 


February 10.—The total 
last week 


in 1867 we 
in 1864, 
» 8,601 head 


1435 


A 
< 
f 


f 
1 


1 
E 


Mrs. 3 aged three months. breds 
SMBEETON.—February 9, at Kettering. Kate Elizabeth, only | bei to hand. 
and snares ny alg the tS Mr. William Smeeton, Bir- from 32s. 
mingham, mont 
MABGOTTWebreary 10 at the house of her friends, Mr. fall a — 
and Mrs. Hopkins, at Shillington, near Luton, Ann Mab- pigs the 
GLASS.—Febraaty 10, at Mercury House, Brentford, Mar- tags 5 
-e 7 a ouse, 20 
garet Hume, the beloved wife of the Rev. J. F. Glass. ste 
HARVEY.—February 10, at Hastings, Sarah Ann Harvey, COVENT GARDEN MARKT, London, 


only daughter of the late Mr. Henry Harvey, of Dursley, 
Gloucestershire, in her twenty-fourth year. 

BREWSTER. —February 10, at Alleriy, Melrose, Sir David 
Brewster, K. H., U. O. L., &., Principal of the Edinburgh 
University, aged eighty-seven. 


— — 


HolLOWwar's O1nTMent anp Pitis.—Paxysical Strenora. 


body, it is essential that the function, of the stomach, liver 
kidneys, and bowels be performed with order and g. 
F pont. granile julie womens ia 
s are greatly a en a 
abundance, when this — diligently rubbe i twice a 
day over the pit of the stomach. The pills and ointm:nt 
mac 1 ali the nao ly A matter, and to 
roughly digest most articles prepara. 
tions not only preserve the frame from wear and trar. but 
atimu'ate it to store up nervous energy, as necessary to vitality 
as the maiuspring to a watch. 7 


r ᷑ ſd 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 8? 
82 week ending Wednesday, Feb. 13. : 

on DEPARTMENT. 
issued .... £85, Government Debt 411,015,100 
on S „ 8984 90 
Gold Coin & Bullion 20,878,390 
486,378, 80 486,578, 200 

BANKING DSPARTMENT 
Proprietors’Oapital£14, 553. ° ; 

eee 28. %%% ties (inc, dead 

Public Deposite.... 4, 005. 18 weight annuity) 218, 968, 79 
other Dapenite shee 21,038, 825 2 Beourities .. 4 
2 — 604,872] Gold & Bilver Ooin 1,227,670 
£43,570,0 448, 570,088 


Feb, 18,1868, FRANK MAY, Deputy Ohief Onshier. | 


—For the proper development and nourishment of the human | since 


— Foreign 


imports continue heavy. A 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday. Feb. 10.—The con- 
tinued inactivity of our market bas had he effect of depress- 
ing prices, and ordiuary midd are quuted 
a shade easier, w u recent 
values. Foreign to and a dis- 

New 
quiet, 


7. 


hams 7.., 71 186. ‘ im- 
portations of foreign hops into consisted 
of 93 bales from Antwer 493 Dan- 
kirk, 256 

PROVI last week 
from bales bacon ; 
aud butter, 1468 
note; stock om hand is trifling ; prices Pre eed 

; on : rew 

tioular change We have little change to notice in bacon ; at 
the close of the week there was more disposition to buy, and 
full prices obtained, 

POTATOES. 
Feb. Latif’ sony 
at full currencies, 
Last 
from 


* — ͤ Aſł2—2—2—2ñ—o LOE: te ä — — — ea 


r . Alsike ranged 
from 72s. to 100s. per cwt., * —＋* — 
ng tares were saleable at abou vane, We good sized 


WOOL, — 


TALLOW 


at 2 for P =A 
"on a Feb. 10.—LAnsesd 
previous quotations have been 
as been Ir Olive 


Palm ofl has moved FAM. 


, Feb. 10.—The tallow market is 
+ om the spot, Town Town tallow éte 82. 


ofl has ruled firm, and 
In rape-oH a good 
have — in limited 
— oil has improved. 


wt aa danke eee” . 10,—Market wi without alteration from 
cn ie allsend Hotton’ „ Haswel 
. © 1%., H 1 18s., 


16 6d ,. 


1 4 „„ a ye akg oe FE 
does talk ec total 100. 


arrived, 80: ships left 
‘ips at sea, 15. 


Sdusrfisements. 


HELP DS of poe pl — ‘TEMPERANCE 34 
prom u order „ 
JOHN ABEL SMITH'S AME DED BILL INTO LAW. 


JOHN GARRETT, D. D., Chairman, 40. 
Be Salisbury-equare, London, B.C ' 


TANNAH STREET CONGREGATIONAL 
OHAPRL, CARDI¥F. 


dation | 
for the spiritual — Pro of the lation 1 2 
to 900 sittings. To assist the noble efforts put forth by other 


tiona to provide religious oe for the densely 
districts of the docks, the Rev. John tou 
minister of the Welsh Church meeting at Mount Stuart 
» together with a few other friends, formed an English 
fa a hired room. For three years. the effort to obtain 
a L. for a i Sa and a suitable place of worship proved 
last a rewarded the 


the foundation stone of the new chapel was 
Reve. Hlcbad, in 0. Gal resence of uel Mor- 
way, M A, of Lindon, 
site, chapel, legal „40, will amount 
to sot 1.8000 have already ten —— or promised. A more 
222 can hardly be submitted to the kind considera- 
tion of the Christian public. The 1 to provide Buglish 
places of worship in 


y and libe al 
io ia hee were the u of the ‘staan and . . 
tie in way A. dy English C 
* 228 8 in ald of the sbors chapel 
gratefully receiv uly acknowledged 
Jake berks, Uaeot Saat Cae . 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
49, GRBaT n LONDON. 


. — SIXTERNTH ANNIV NIV’ Naa 2 Festiva of ie 
WepnrspaY 1@th, at 
Ww Chive B ROOMS, St James's, ‘ 0 
Grace the Most Reverend the Archbishop of YORK will 


Tickets, One Guines each, to be obtained at the Hospital, 
or at Willis’s-rooms. 


Contributions are earnestly N and will be a x 
received Ty the tromaret ed — 
ee * X 


Deacon, and Co. ; Mesars Hoare 9 
SAMUBL WHITFORD, Secretary. 


(BEAT SOBTHERE Sosa“, CALE- 


give their services 


A WAR ‘ts OLOSED for tant of Funds 82,000 powld 
complete purchase and furnis x the ie Hoap 
and 8 treble the number of & BEDS for the 1 
F. SMITH, g, Hon. 5 
GEORGE „Secretary. 


„. COLLEGE, Loudov.—Candida'es 
ts mii re Toned sh a apglcados Sold be 
sent 2 as 0 8 


All necessary inform be obtained from the Seore- 
tary, at the College, Finchley Na. Long. l Hampstead, N. W. 


: W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
(PETTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND oo PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
MPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Masten: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M. A. 
Bucomp Mara: eee Reg., M.A. 


For Pupils euering rat — 


NITED SUNDAY CLOSING|™ 
ASSOCIATI 


Freel 15, 1868: 


A = = 


see Strand, W. O. 
5 ideal 
EMEY,— 
Dr. Wood's letter to Mr. Anstie 
didesar for ie — — hs support | Jona wae 
Mr Lowe, on the ground of th „views on 
he subject of National 12 and the [rich —— has 
ind us to ask Mr. BAGRHUT for an his 
views on these two subjects, and he has consequen leat written 


the following letter.— We are, W o 
LL FOWLER, 1. 8. 


Hirne ok LONDON. 


‘jects u which you and 
friends wish me to state 8 inion = Wacoal — 


and the Irish Church. are ae vast thar I must begin 
2 word uf »reface, or I shall uot in a single letter be 
See ee 1 think upon 


ofthe education question, the 
@ lowest classes, I do not base any 
Reform of 


persone train d 1 45 


out in our 1 
. foot 1 the 144 

7 vonoluasl . I should ord of 
Kngland if I thought we had in 1847 administered a poiso 
the sole antidote to which sun never be felt till after the 


Penne our people are not new 
reasons of fear, but old duty, A teaching law for 
the mind is as much & constituent of sound po icy as a poor 
law for the body; the “etter Maintains the lower life of man, 
the former awakens the higher life At particaiar conjunc- 


tures both may be diffcoult, bat noth must always be wished 
tor. At thb & Ir. for the first time for many years, I 
think a A* is possible. Religious and 
philan done much, much that Stace action 
. ; but we can now supplement their 


work te a denne poet aly which is requisite in such a 
coantry as ours. 

Ido not mean at once we should by law require every 
parent to send all children to school, On the contrary, 
whatever be the abstract value of such a measure, we 
are not ripe it, and could not enforce it. But we could 
opm pel every r of children’s la hour to prove that those 
ob ildren attend We could com, el distriots which now 
have no school, to exert themselves and create a echvol. We 
could make means of instruction universal, and we could 
be sure that all em children used those means; and in 
20 duing we should make an advance of startling magnitude. 
One caution is needful. The school supported by a rate 
which all pay must not be allied or attached to a denomins- 
tion to w ich only some belong. We must not revive the 
Charch ake evance in auother and more insidious form. 

As to middle Claas education. I entirely repudiave the notion 
that the i of ite curriculum are to be selected with a view 
in life, I hold, with an old teacher 

classes now is the habit of 
„ aoonrding to their power to manure the 
— y tres,” aud I would not foster that habit as a good, but try 
to diminish it as a danger. I am, indeed, no advocate for obsolete 
or uselexs Knowledge. I not only acknowledge, but maintain, 
that fresh and living subjects are better for theactive classes than 
dead or abstract ones. In this country, I believe, we are looing 
ground because our capitaliste know no acience ; the degree to 
which modern. lan have been neglected would be ex- 
tremely ridicuious if it were not also very injurious. But in 
framing a new echeme for a new time, we must not forget 
what was true in old We must remember that the 
true end is not to throw in scrape of information but to 
der fitting habits of miad ; and if we adhere to prin- 
duke oe should soon find a god result even in money matters ; 
for the gambling ties of 
at least, be mi by the sobering influence of real culture. 
okt study Nn it has been proposed almost to omit, 
t, I think, to be tenaciously retained ; I mean the study 
of Urner No doubt à certain knowl edge of a language 
* Le aoguired with Ro study of the grammar, or with 
none. But 2 @ use in itself; it has been well 
called ‘‘ap logic,” and it is by being made to learn its 
rules am » dwell on ite distinctions that boys are best 
trained to 3 the words they use, and know the steps by 
which they reason. 

We have now a great opportunity in mid‘ile-class education. 
We have a multitude of endowments scattered over Kngland 
which 1 hope it will soon be proposed to combine, and out of 
these we may (rame some new great schools, teaching the best 
subjects in the best 9 and giving to parente that 
guidance in the choice of instruction which they so much 
need, and which it is the true funotion of State-controiled 
endowments to afford. 

As to University Education I wrote to you before and with 
some pride, for | »elieve our University may claim to have years 
ago reached what are now admitted to be the best doctrines. The 
derail of her examinations will alter and improve year by 
year, but the idea upon which she started was right. She 
retains the old subjects in her couree, and introduces the new 
ones too, and has 80 1 and proportioned them that 
while a sound knowledge of each should be be obtained, the 
habit of relation and of observing how the 


fundamental principles of one throw light ou the fundamental 
prineiples of = of tnd itt to be acquired too. This stored 
I may judge, the best and ripest 


uroh, I yee to write a whole letter, for 
ever) — 1 is complicated by a peculiar national 
character by a long history, and this subject is involved 

looked » 1 be.ieve that 


as much as au, But at 


of 
„ LI eee sion 


—— 


— 
—PITMAN’S PHONO. 


2 AND. 
. ia taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 


the — given, personally or by post, for 41 12. 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


De KEY WORTH, date Lecturer on 
EE 


eS" habiw. The highest references will 
amp apply to Dr. J W. Keyworth, Birmingham. 
ONCON.—404 NUMBER: from NK. 
(uo com 8B Any small 

offer te invited Bre — A. ian edtetel lied to. 
Bor wee whet ” part 12 to B . 7 8. Beet fice, 


. 
4 . e A 
tom ‘aah ample 


» W. B. Neiden, xy, Worvgehershire, 


though most important, is 
2 Whenever I begin to oon - 
ways covur to me a few words of 


force iu the country amply 2 to oa the secularization 
of the property * — otestant C 
Nonoonformist Li the still 


If an “ete breaks up 
firm fabric of the Irish i Chureh, it will be in the main that 
force; avd in this case, as in ovhers, the uature of the motive 
power must dictate 12 direotiou Of tue cousequent policy. 


attitude of the Rowau Catholic priesthood shows how next to 

ible it must be in euch a country to offer an endowment 

to the clergy of a half ic stile : ace, Without euggestiug the idea 

of a pecuniary bargain deyradiug to the propuser, sure to be 

je by recipients, aud not wholly cuusisteus 
wiih the apirit uf religion 


I have written but scautily and 1 on these great 


subjects but 1 hope I have said enough to show my fellow 
8 the nature of the couvivtious at whicn [ have 


* Iam, yours 
r , anno. 


b 


T° the BLEGTORS of we e e 


our present commerce would, ) 


And even it this argument did not eue, the p.esent '! 


— “RANKING 
Bubeeribed ital, 
£50 ‘each : paid-ap 


N 

Frederick Francis, I.. 
1 W. T. Hamilton, ., 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
William Cuampion Jones, Eaq. 
William Nicol, Eeq. 


John Fleming, Seq. 
GunnnaL Mawacen—William M‘Kewan, . 
Oni Insrpectron—W. J. Norfolk, Eaq. 
Assmtant Gavzrat Manacen—William Howard, Haq. 
Curer Accountant—James Gray, Haq. 
ImePectorns OF BRancass. 
H. J. Lemon, Ed., and O. Shetring, . 
SzcesTary —F. Clappison, g. 
Heap Orrica—2%l, Lombard-street. 
eP 
N the Wh Podcasts, 1604 the” ee 
H.tel, on-street Sta the following R- port for thé 
year ending the sies December, 1837, was tread by the Seore- 
tary. Wiliam Nivol, Beg, in the Chair 
The Directors in 288 to the ale ned 
sheet of the Bank for the half year — 2 — of ee 


ebe e the pleasure to report that 


| and interest to eustomera, aud making p — 2 4 
and doubtful debis, the net pris amount wo e 15a. 
This sum, added to £7,081 1s. Id., brought forward from the 
last aoa deta ide. 5d. | 
The usual end e ther 
with & Sones ofS De 


account. The ‘divideud tor the whole year 1807 will thus de 
20 per cent. 
Pt Directors have to announce the retirement of Coles 
A. from ths board, on acvount of ill-health, aad the 
pre 4 Frederick Franvis, De,, in his stead This creates 
a Vacancy in the auditocship, which it 1s in the power of the 
meeting to ali up 


mae a, Bang. 2 een ah Sg 


William ‘ferreck Hamilton, Bey 
eligible, offer themesives fur re -clectiva. 
The Divi * A gs Bonus (together £1 1% per share), free 
of Lncome-tax, be payable at the Heal Ide or at Anf of 
the Branches, 2 4 Monday, the 17th inst. 


BALANCKE-SHZET OF THE LONDON 10 OOUNTY 

BANKING COMPANY, Dad. 81, 

Dr, 
3 po nr nts unpaid, 1 * 21, 000, 000 0 0 
mente 

"vet due 66 „%% %%% %%% „„ „%% „% %% „%% 74,572 0 0 
£925,428 0 0 

To reserve fand ......... . 50v,000 0 0 


To instalments unpaid, not 
yet due eereeeeeseeoteese 74,573 0 0 


— 8,6 0 0 
To amount due dy the Bank 
for customers’ balances,&6. 12,195,149 19 8 
To liabilities on acoept tow and 
covered by wes 
securities . 


1,790,160 1 8 


18,985,810 0 11 


brought from last account 7,081 1 1 
To gross 8 for the 

year, after ppm Weve 

vision for bad and doubt- 

ful debts eseeeeee eeeeeveee 


226,973 4 1 


234,054 6 2 
£16,570.2:0 6 1 


e £1,979,418 19 1 
By cash placed at and at 
notice, sme = secu- 


BIMGD ..cccscbnbcscoctsoce OOLIM 8 6 
$10,591 1 
By investments, viz. :— . . 
Government and Gua 
teed Stovke .......... 1,075,176 11 6 


Other stocks and securities 63,448 8 8 


By discounted bills and ad- 

vauces to customers in 

towa and country ..... - 8,979,541 17 8 
By liabilities of customers 

for drafte accepted by the 

Bank (as per contra) .... 1,790,160 1 8 
By freehold premises in ,Lombard-street and 

Nicholas-lane, freehold and leasehold pro- 

perty at the ime with fixtures and 


1,138,638 15 2 


218,328 11 3 


By interest paid —2* . 87,346 19 7 


By salaries and all other expenses at head 
offive and branches, including income en 
profits and salar is 923,627 19 2 


216,70, 820 6 1 
Profit anp Logs e 


To interest paid to customers, as above... £37,846 19 7 
To expomecs, GittO.........cceee-. sevececs 95,627 19 2 
Tu rebate on dille not due, carried to new 
e 11,373 10 0 
To dividend of 6 per cent, for thie haif-y 0 54,596 13 6 
To bonus of 3 per cent. .......... wocaceccse 92,208 6. 9. 
To balance carried forward. e l 7,810 16 2 
£234,054 5 2 
—_—_—_—_—_——aaeS 
By balenes Keonght forward trom last seoouns £7,031 1 1 
gross agg for the half-year, atter making 
provision for bad and doub:fal debts ...... 226,973 4 1 


£234,051 6 2 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing balatice- 
sheet, and have found the same to be correct, 


(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN 
R. A. SWAINE, een 
London and County Bank, Jan. 30, 1808. 
The foregoing report having been read by the Seore the 
a Ga ag utions were proposed and unanimously poh Ns : 
t the report be received and ado and printed for 
the ys * — shareholders wer 
2. 1 dividend of 6 per cent., together with a bonus of 
3 per cent., both free of inceme-tax, bs devisred for tue half- 
your ending lest December 1867 payable on and after Mon- 
day, the Ich iustaut, aud that the balauce of 7, 810 166. 2d. 
be carried forward to profit and loss new ac.ount. 

8 That Hugh Oulling wardiey Vhiiders. Ksg , M. P., be ro- 
oleotod # directur uf this company ; that Puilip Patcou Biyt ze 
do re-elected a director of = N that pres 

William Te:reck Hamilton, e., K P., be ro-eleoted a 


be elected auditurs for the current y 
Ww Tomson, |, be eleeted an anditor for 


Tarn 


to at rea. | on 
of the bank, tor 
Gisoharged their 


W. NICO a 
the chair, it — resolved, and 


erer to 
nnn conduct in the 


(Bigned) W. CHAMPION une Deputy Chairman. 
(Signed) a ll OLAPPISON, Secretary. 


Ledde 
COMPANY.—Notice ie Hereby Given, that a DIVI- 
al of the . at the rate of Six 


bor nd M anager. 
oe 
QTak LIFE ASSURANCE 


48, MOORGATS-STREET, 
Chairmen, WILLIAM MoARTHUR, Boy. Sheriff of London 


SOCIETY, 
B.C. 


Founded ao Domtnt, 1848. 


The following 47 14 the 8 of the “STAR,” 
from which it will yooh it is one of the most secure 
and valuable Othoes in which to make family provision. 

Total Policies lesued 8206. ltt‘ s — * 
Annual Iu * * * * 9 9 £155,000 0 0 
Total Claime Pe 620000 0 0 
Bonuses buted 0 0 ‘ „ 280,000 11 4 
Reserve or Aveurance Fund . „ „ 700,00 0 0 


Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
* JESQB HOBSON, Secretary. 
NATIONAL UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 856, Strand, Loudon. 
ADVANTAGB: TO INSURERS. 


1. Porto BfCOME PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME, 
2. Indisputability after three years 
8. Facili y for continaance and non-forfeiture of Policies. 


— and every information on application to 
BENRY SUTION, F. s. 8., Secretary. 
N.B.—DISTRICT AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


and COUNTY BANKING; 


A4 ORELL e PUBLIO| 


ACCOUNTS ajasted, and the rights of Creditors or Share- 
holders protected. 
* T. e on Life Ineuranes sent free on e- 
Cvanty Chambers, 10. Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street, u. 0. 


R. COOKE BAIN E S, 
RAILWAY oon 8 VALUER, &o. 


PROPSRTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leashold 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER | ®t2ctRo 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONBRA, 
192 FLE&T-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 36, u, ., 
and 6s, per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five oer) for 
Home or Forcign Correspondence. 5 quires for ls. 6d 
56 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, is. per 100, 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s, 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s, 6d. per thousand. 


THE TEMPLE BNVELOPE, high inner 
flap, is. per 100, or 0s, 6d. per 1,000, 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and 8s. per 1,000. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2. 
and . 6d. per ream. 


„ Hand- made Outsides, 88. 6d. 


“BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4 and 
te. 6d. per ream. 


BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 


per 100—Super-thick quality. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK WHILE LAID 

UP by INJURY, ond 31 400 in conse of Death caused by 

— of kind, my besecured by an annual 1 of 

to 2% bs. to 1 tan 18800 — * 
a 


ef to 
or 
: apply to the Cicrks at the Railway 


neys. For 
tions, to the local agenta, or at the offices, 64, Cornhill, iad 18, 
Regent-street. 

W. J. VIAN, Georetary. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Monoey 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 

SUMS from 104 to 8001, ADVANVUED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six mouths (le- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 
2 discoun unted. Charges moderate, and strict con 
0 

LONDON and PROVINUIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
207, Goaweil-road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of 
stamped en 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


AHOMETS COFFIN FLOATING in the 
AIR. SPIRL'1 UAL MANIFESTATIONS ¢ la HOMB, 


daily presented in Profes or inal Entertainment, 
— on on PanADAY's HAM distinguishing 

ure belenee from the unreal —The pathetic Story of the 

ABD in the WOUD, by Mr. Dawer .— Matthews’ M 
—Pianoforte Revitale by — 3 @ —CLEGK 
WELL FXPLUSION, aha — V. Heath. VEN. 
TRILOQUIsSM, — valho. Aer Ra ION of 
ABYoSINIA, d Da —Paris Exhibition; 
Maclive-made 3 heen * Mr. Edwin W. Streeter, 
Conduit-atreet — The Automatic Leotard.— Open from Twelve 
to Five and Seven to Ten. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


11 te i g 


TEMPERANCB 
HOTEL, 

87, Queen-equare, Bloomsbury. 

QHIBLEY® TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from ls. 6d. per Night. 

QHIBLEY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 

Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls, 8d. 
QHIBLEY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

i For Home Comfort. 

HIRLE T's Turnen HOTEL 
not speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors 
of Her Mujesty’s dominions have left most 


favourable Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is con- 
stantly on the coffve-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTKL 
The motto of which is, As ye would that men should 
o to you, do ye even so to * 


LONDON: 87, QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
ic HORN IMAN’S PURE TEA. 
All will receive with satisfaction, the an- 


Rouncement that in consequence of the Reduction in Duty 
Ho: niman’s pure Teas ge | in all parts of the kingdom now sv 
eightpeuce per pound cheaper. Their Ageuts,—Chemists, 

&c.,—in every town, are coustantly reoviving 
fresh supplies. The decided preference given during the past 
quarter of a century to these perfectiy Pure Teas. will be 
evenmore widely extended now the prices are so tly re- 
duced. Their distinctive superiority has attracted a host of 
imitetors ; therefore, as a protection against imita- 
toma, every genuine Packet is sigued 


nc. Leadon, Original Importers 


1 — 


to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies r from 4 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
Business or Address vies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 4s 


SCHOOL "STATION ERY supplied on the 


most liberal bert. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 — > per dozen, Universal System do., with 
engraved lines, 4 4d. and da. dd. — . 23 


1 Price List of Inkstanda, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cree Portrait Albums, 40., post free. 
(Estab Deb 1841.) 


TATIONERY, PRiNTING, ACCOUNT 
. 
—— in the trade. The — cng and 11 Rocke — | 


under The Companies Act, 1862,” k in stock. Share 
Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official deals and 
Bxrecuted.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Ficet-street, City, I. O., 


and opposite the Railway Stations, London- -bridge, 8. 


SPECIAL NOTICE- 


To Heaps or Famitics, Scmvoom, Ponte Inerirvtions, 
Horst.-KexParns, AND THE Punto. 


JAMES SPENCE 4 Co., 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Respectfully announce that, previous to and in 
order to make room for their Same PuRCHAsEN they have 
devided on offering THE REMAINING PART OF TuziR AUTUMN 
anv WINTER STOCK, AT 4 GREaT Reovcrioy tn Paws. 


Following are the principal Departments: 


SILKS, FURS WINCEYS, 
VELVETS, HOSI GRY, MAD8-UP DRESSES, 
SHAWLS, GLOV FRENCH MERINOBS, 
JaAUKELS, RIBBONS, FANCY DR&SSEéS, 
MANTLES, | TRIMMINGS, | FLANNGLS, &c. 


The Public are invited to take this opportunity of scouring 
some decided bargains, 15 


A Discount allowed during the Sale on Parcels over £2. 
JAMES SPENCE & Co., Wholesale and Retail 
Meroers, Drapers, o. 

76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


ELVETEEN tor DRESSES, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully ag Be silk-like, sacrificed at 
„ the yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
and OO., LAM anf HO USB, Westminster - 


H of Somerset House. ~RALPH and SON invite the 
ue of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 
for the 22 season, of beat material and work manship. 
H lyland’s renowved Besafort Voat New coloarsia Augolas 
and Tweeds for lounge and sporting suite.—160, Strand. 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ MORNING 


aud EVENING DRESSBS of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 


WEDDING DRESSKS to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 


COMPLIMBaTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the. 
shortest notice. 

Miss LAKE havivg assistants of first-class talent, is pro- 
pared to execute orders from al) parts of London and suburbs, 
punotually. vp the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate. 
Orders by post promptly atteuded to. 


—— — — — — 
— — 
. — ˙ eee 


OLYLAND’S, 160, — two doors west fu. 


— ee Ee 


BY ROYAL 


JOSEPH 


CELE 


COMMAND, 


ILLOTT’S 
Panes. 


9 


rA. 
Sola by all Denlere Mete the World. 


The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 

At @ Reduction of O- Third, continues at 
FIELD'S, 

. CHEAPSIDE, 10 


| 


AEN FOR | THE SEASON. 
ELBCTRO TABLE 80 * e . 


ELBCTRO W (making eight 


oS . 


A. . 
keene Boo t 


1 e WAITERS, ao. 
W, * 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 


GARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, .O 
GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 
GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS, 
GILT WINDSOR CORNIORS AND GIRANDOLBS, 
PIOTORS AND OLL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 


40, 


— —„ 


REGILDING IN THE r a alaae AT LOWEST 
_¥STIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 
THOMAS our a Upholaterer, ms ge 41 


— 4 
ri 25 EN with — a ake tad most success- 
12 ou Er vites So gmp gen- 
82 the 
at very 
( bester-road 
firet-cl: ss rudy bare bo and upholet-ry 
nishing in any Ay part of the ede. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM i 
An ILLUSTRATED gar 
— eres fre aye 


xfori-st 
street, An n rt, 


ROWN and ey KITOHEN 
RANGES obtained the Prise M 

Class Vedals at London and Du biin 
frout, gantilate the kitchen, and cure 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. — Luton. 
| G4 CHURCHES CHATELS, aud 


80HOO from Ws. to 8s, 2 ot gy ll 
Stables, and j ts’ H 1. 
ry Mar | 2 1 — 8 —— 


gon G MACHIN ES. 


W. 7. THOMAS & Co, 


Tus CELEBRATED “ No. 3, £10, 


[)omzstic MACHIN ES, from £5 55. 


AlL LOCK -SEITOS, | Work alike on i halt 
sides. Catalogues sent 


W. F. 418 4, 1 & 2, — 


ent-cirous, Oxford - street. 


USE ONLY THE 


| BSR ESELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRG36 USES NO OTHER. 


ALS. 


Coals only. — GEO. J. 
BLL ant Onn Sane Om ve te ee 


Faden aud ah K. i. the 


Waill’s-end 24s ; to Wig 
Silxetove, 266. Wharnoiiffe, 28, ; new Siikew 
Iron 298. and 20. New Primrose, 22s ; es: 
Barnsles, 20e.; Kitchen Coal. lys. , Conbles, 18s. ; 
19s. ; Nute, 10; dest = ie 
26. Coke, 23 — Not en Delivered, 
thoro bly ecr ig! bars. 8 0, N. 


éand 5 


„ 
Tautelu (tor emithe 


and and 
2 — No 2 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Few. 15, 1868. 


— — 


PER COOPER and CO. 
that they are now SELLING TBA of th 
18678 This is the first nicking (the May 


and it the finest tea the world 
Fele 2 King William 4 


-atreet, London-bridge, and 63, 
ishopegate street Within, London, & O. 


(Vor en COOPER and 00, 50, King Wu. 
' Ham-street, 83, 


London · and Bishupegate-street 
Within, London, * O, have ned to farnish a com 
and satisfactory answer to the universal question, ‘‘ Where 


sat 
can we get really good tea?” The recent reductions in the 
daty. coupled with an enormous increase in the importa, have 


duces can be cold to the public at a price whi ls bo low as to 


* 
Unnecessary. 
t at three shillings a pound, it 
does seem unwise to buy 4 washy, tasteless tea at a few 


i 
i 
: 


thease first-crop teas, full 2 ha nd — 7 
are voured, 4 uioy: 
whereas low price teas are gathered, or rather raked. from 
under the trees in autumn, when the leaves are withered, 
„ and saple:s. The difference between first teas and 
r „* is something marvellous when tasted 
one brisk, pungent, and juicy; the other 
A and — 1. — aber anit a oe — 
» tea. dme ng much more strength an 
vou ethene There are aleo several varieties, 
the most esteemed being Souchong, Moning, avd Kyshow 
These three classes, when really fine, are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
stands pre-eminent as a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be arsumed that the teu ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these teas, pure and simple in their 
rm ip A mall portion of some of them is sometimes 
n the manufacture of that incongruous mix 
ture which is 60 frequently recommended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
that pure unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 
those to whom. price is no object. In fact, 
indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine and subtle 
qualities which distinguish ove growth from another, and it 
would not be more un wise to spoil vintages of choice wiues by 
blending them haphazard, and thus bringing the 
combination down to a dead level of mediocrity, that it is to 
ruin all distinctness of character by a heterogeneous confusion 
of qualities in tea; but as Cooper, Cooper, and Co sell no 
other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in 
stock every variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, 
and to sel] them in their integrity as imported from China. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co, claim for their system of business 
another feature, vis, that there can be no mistake in the price 
or quality of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or 
parcel, a: they pledge themselves to sell first-crop tea only at 
their warehou-es. 

There are eight clasees of superior black tea, each of these 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
uniform price of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea are five classes of superior green tes; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co will sell pure and anmixd 
at one uniform price of four shillin,s a pound, and there is no 


green tea. 
LJ8T OF CHOICE THAS—BLACK. 


a soe Bases Sane 8s. a lb. This tea is ex- 
uisitively delicate in flavour. sil M on the palate, and one of 
finest teas ever imported into Eugland. 7 

2. The finest Verge Row ney 8s.alb This is ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, ing in strength and quality. 

8. The finest Kyshow Congou (the prince of teas), 8s, a lb. 
This is brisk, rich, true P+koe Souchong-flavoured tea, perfect 
in strength, perfect in quality. beautifully manipulated, full 
of flower; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 

as an alderman does his turtle; suitable for the draw- 
ng-room, the boudoir, the ovttage, the palace, the toiling 
millions as well asthe upper ten thousand; the former canvot 
tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 


gent, a little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peculiar, and not appreciated by 
all ; in fact, to like it requires an acquired taste. 
5. The finest Ovlong, 38. a pound. This is high burnt, very 
ponent tea, and is an especial favourite with the tea-drink - 
g public in America, among whom it is more esteemed than 
iugland ; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 
t draws a pale liquor, aud resembles green tea in many 


* — spend — * r 8 3s. De se is a fine, 
* y ecen tea, of peculiar uancy and 
sharpoess of flavour, and is frequently used to fetch 8 the 
flavour of second-class teas, It is more frequently as a 
curiosity, and as an experiment than by the tea-drinking 
public; it ie, in fact, a fancy tea. 
7. The Gnest Foo Chow scented Pekoe, 3s. a Ib. This is a 
small, closely twisted leaf, scented with jessamine flower. 
When in it exhales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perhaps lees grateful to the palate than to the other 


The finest scented Caper, 8s. a Ib. This is asmall, shotty 
pact and heavy, drinks very brisk and pungent. 

ebeian tea, but is occasionally tried by dili- 
gen a Ne down to the 
No other price for black tea. 


| LIST OF FINE GREEN TRAS. 
9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s. alb. This tea is delicately 
fine, Ite flavour resembie- that of the oowslip, and the colour 
of the infusion is marvellou dy like oo · lip phen It possesses 


r 


| 


ee it is principally consumed 
10, The finest Young Hyson, 4s, a Ib. This is a small, 


compact leaf, and the really fine (such as Cooper Cooper and 
is exveedingly strong, and of a very fine almond 


tee — 4s. a lb. This tea is 
t is bi jak, high-burnt flavour, 
leaf, and vy; it is not so fine or so pure in 
Hyson, but ite great strength renders it a favourite 


Ping Suey Gunpowder, 4s.a lb. This is 

— handeome and com * — 1 ide 
pungent in liquor as Moyune Gunpowder. 
4a a Ib. This isa) knotty leaf 
much im flavour; but when Leal 


of * Pagan these are the choicest 
recommend consumers to 


ve 
te vf about binety pounds; in 
; apd catty vbexes, holdin, 
These are lined with lead, aud 


„ , e AA 


Ooopor. 
threepence a —o (of any size) for delivering their teas 
within five miles 


As Cooper. Cooper, and Co 's prices are net at their ware 
houses, this system of charging for delivery cannot fall to ap- 
prove itself to the public. If teas in small parcels can be deli- 
vered free at any distance there must be a ionate profit 
charged for it, and this is ob on all the tea sold. Cooper, 
Cooper, aud Co, make one uniform charge for delivery, as the 
expence to them is the same in delivering a mall parcel of tea 


as a large one. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co. forward their teas to all parts of 
the arid on receipt of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for 
the amouat, including threepence for delivery at the railway- 
station ; but Cooper, Cooper, and Co. do not pay railway 
carriage. As their prices are fully ninepence a pound under 
the prices usually charged for teas of a lower character, the 
item ot railway carriage cannot be of importance to those 
living in the country. - 


Cheques to be crossed, ** National Provincial Bank of 
England.” 


\E4.—The HOUSEHOLD TEA COM- 

PANY Supply FAMILIES at WHOLESALE PRICKS 

with the nest [wo 8: illing Tea and the Finest Half-Srown 

Tea that can be procured in London. Orders forwarded on 

receipt of P.O.U, or Stamps; if for Twenty Pounds Tea, 
carriage 


OLARANOB and Oo., Managers, 153, CANNON-STREET, 
near London- bridge. 


AVA SOUCHONG.—The HOUSEHOLD 
TEA COMPANY warrant their JAVA SOUCHONG to 


be the 
Finest Tea ever sold at. + . 23, 8d. per Pound. 
A Caddy, containing Two Pounds. . 68, Od 


A Canister, coutaining Bight Pounds. 19s. 3d. 

This Tea is fine enough for the Upper Ten Thousand, and 
cheap enough for the Million. It is the very best Tea for 
Hotels and Coffee-houses, Tes forwarded on receipt of P. O. O. 
or Stamps to ite value, 

CLARANCE and Oo., TEA-MERCHANTS, 

OFFICE, 14, BILLITER-STRERT, City. —TEA WARE- 

HOUSE, 158, CANNON-ST REET, near London-bridge. 


SRA w TEA 


Cin now be procured genuine from the 


PPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY’S 
DEPOT, 69, King William-street, London, E. O. This 
Tea is sold pu e a8 received direct from the Company’s Plan- 
tati ns in Assim. It is far superior to China Tea in flavour 
ad uf double the strength. ‘Terms—Casb. Campoi, 2s. 6d. 
per Ib., Suuchong, 3s, per Ib, and Pekoe, 4s. per lb. Orders 
with remittances should be addressed to the Manager of the 
Depot of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA‘COMPANY, LIMITED, 
69 King William-street, London, E. O. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 

Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail in Lon- 
don; by the agente in ne eee town in Englend; 01 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky 


Paris Exuimtion Two Golo MEDALs, 


IEBIG’S CUOMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, as distinguished from Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat,” which name is daily more used for all sorts of extracts. 
Warranted gevuine and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig. 
whose signature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest 
and pureet stock for Soups, Entrees and sauces, highly 
strengthening fur Children and Invalide. IIb, 148., 4-lb., 
74. 64., 1 lb, 4s., 2-oz. 28., equivalent to Id. haif-a-piut of 
best beef tea. Retail of Fortuum and Mason, all Italian 
Warebous: men, Chemists and Grocers, Wholesale, of Crosse 
and blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43, Mark-lane. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perzins, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that LEA and Psgreins’ Namer are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprieton, 
Worcester; Messers. Crossk and BLacKWELL; Messrs. 
and Sous, London, &c., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
aniversally 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
NEAVES FARINACEOUS FOOD 


has tor received the unqualified approval of Drs. 
Lankester, Letheby, Ure, and other eminent medical 
men, as a highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for In- 
valide and Children. 


Sold in Is. canisters, by the leading Chemists and Grocers. 
NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, Fordingbridge. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the United Service Soap Tablet, which 
also imparts a delicious fi agrance, 
MANUFACTURED BY : 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and Others. 
*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


H Ark DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 
the New York wy ey Packets. The only dye that remedias 
the evil effects of Dyes. Black or Brown, price 4s. 6d., 7s., 
and 146. per case. Sold by ail Chemists and Perfumers, 
Wholesale, R. Hovenden and Sons, Wholesale Perfumers, 6 


Great Mariborough-street, W.; 98 and 95, City-road, London, 


f 


DD R. DE JON GEH 'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pare, palatable, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the salest, speediest, and most effectual remedy 
FOR CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONORITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
AND D&SILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILURSN, 
Universally sed by ih highest Medical Authorities to he 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. R S., Medical Officer to the Poor- 
Law Board, in his work On Consumption.” writes: — “ We 
think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light- 
Brown Oil supplied by Dr. De Jongh.“ 

Dr. LANKESTER, F. R. S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, 
observes :—**'I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Ur. de 
Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal effivacy.” 


Dr. pe Jonon's Licut-Brown Cop Liver On. is sold 
in Impertat half.pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 4s, 9d, ; 
quarts, 9s. ; labelled with his stamp and signature, wirnobor 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists an Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W. o. 


Mer CUD LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 18 7, out of ?7 competitors, 
making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated Oil. Made from 
fresh livers and not from putrid, as thedarker oils See Lancet, 
Medical Times, Dr Abbotts Smith, Dr. Ha-sall, Dr Cregeen, 
Ir. W. Boeok, of Christiania, Dr. de Besche, Physician to the 
King of Sweden, &o., &. Sold in capsuled botties, half - pinta, 
at 23 8d.each. Circulars and Testimonials of Peter Möller, 
22, Mincing-lane, London, E.C., Contractor to the North 
London Consumption Hospital. 


URE Ff ASTHMA and CUUGH by DR. 
LOCOCK’S WAFERS. ‘“ alg ag Tiverton.— 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood beg to inform the Proprietors of Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonio Wafers (through their agent, Mr. Rossiter), 
that they have long been afflicted with asthma and coughs, 
verde tind this isthe only medicine by which they can obtain 


Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief to asthma, consum 
tion, coughs, and ali disorders of the breath and lungs. To 
Singers anu Public Speakers they are invaluable fr clearing 
and strengtheniug the voice, and have a pleasaut taste. 
sar ls, Id., 2 9d, and ia. 6d. per Box. Sold by all 

emists. 


YOUGH and VOICE. — EPPS’S 

GLYCERiINE JUJUBBS. The salivary glands are ex- 

cited by the act of suching this agreeable confection, ani the 

set-free glycerine then becomes actively healing. Ia tins, 

2s. 6d and 3s. 6d., sample boxes by post 6d. and is., by James 

Dope and Oo., homeopathic chemists, 112, Great Russell- 
street; 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedie-street, 


OSS OF APPETITE speedily prevented by 

the FAMED TONIO BITTERS, ‘“ Waters’ Quinine 
Wine,” unsurpassed for streugthening the digestive organs, 
Sold - per ery confectioners, &0., at dos per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS the Original Makers, 2, Martin’s- 
lane, Cannon-street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE sTOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HADAOHB, GOUT, and IN DIGG 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILUREN, and INFANTS 
DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London. and of all Chemists. 


F you wish to be well, and 18 well, take 
BRAGQ’S PURE VEGETABLE CHa AL. 
Sold in bottles, with directions, 2s., 4s., and 6s. eack, oy aii 
Chemists, and by the Manufactarer, 
I. L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish - oquare, London, W. 


IINDIGES'TION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT anv a POWERFUL TONIO., 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. Id., 28. od., and Ils 


RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOCMAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
8 :— lat. Facility of „ oampignor 2nd, Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 8rd. It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the ays by night or day ; 
th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 

% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to ail 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
ao fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from om, other 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Fergusson, 2 in King's College, 
Jurgeon to ih G. Guthrie, ed 
Surgeon to the Roy thalmic Hospital) ° 

1 Assistant-Surgeon to King’s ae 
Hospital ; t-Surgeon * 
Hospital: W. urgeon ta the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Eeq., F. R. . — — to the 
— Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, 1 Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Eeq., 8 n to krince 


Albert; Robert Keq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Eeq., Sur- 
o the London Society; Erasmus Wilson, Bs 3., 


to 
FR s.; and many others. 
A Descriptive — be had N Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 


the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, : 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, i6s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 818. 6d. 
Postage, 18. 
Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 


ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42. and 52s. P „ ls. 10d. 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The materia) of which cnese are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, aud 
the best invention for giving eificient and r support 
in all cases of WEAKN and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 
OUSE VEINS, SPRAINS, c. It is porous, light in texture 
and inexpensive, and is drawu on like an ordinary stocking, 
Erie da. EA., 70, 6d. 10s., and 46a. each, Postage dd. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen, 


16, 1868. THE NONCONPORMIST. 


MS’ DIVINITY 
B WILLIAMS’ DIVINITY NOW READY. \GcRIrTURAL EDUCATION. 


’ > om * * rT wrt 4 * 


——— —— — PROS oo 


Scholarships are open to such Students as shall have — 
0 


ot the gla Dalat of ia the Wütend ot| I. HIS of the FREE CHURCHES | A NEW ANNOTATED EDITION of 
Demy 8, 16s. | 


ired to produce Testimonials of mora) rr. — 
anf religious obra ter, and to declare their decided wish and Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Flest-street, B. O. MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 
intention to pursue their studies during two years with an | ~ 


| 

cial view to the Protestant Dissenting Mivistry,ineuch II. - TWIVINB ASPECTS of HUMAN ** 14 
School of Theology as the Trustees shall select or approve. SOCIETY. By F. D. Hunrmworow, D D. 9 — ag hh — 1, Feb. 12; Part I. Feb. | 
, Williams’ Trustees give notice thet ['HREB SCHOLAR- Author of ‘‘ChrisianBelieving and Living.” | paper edition e Ulustrated Family Bible, Toned i 
His of £40 per annum each, will be awarded after the Crown 8vo, 5s., bevelled boards. p> 15 
mination of the Candidates in the following Authors and Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. r S ANNOTATED EDITION of ‘4 
jects :— | a — — — MATTHEW HBNRY'S QOMMENTARY. 14 
respon (the Memorabilia). — III.— pew TE LETTERS of ST. PAUL 3 — From Prospectus. | 1 
ee eee r d e Cox, | ee i 
* ’ i N s 3 

18. Bouverie-street, O. | Soned_& | a Of | | Family Bib e 

Plane and Solid Geometry De nr Germanorum of | Arthae & d- B.C be a 3 vrigut dy virtue of she J 


” 4 ~ ae | Annotations, which will at the fo 
Whately’s „Lotte, 2 Greek, om = wr eee History ; TV.— IHE NONCONFORMISTS’ SKETCH | every page the-e will be na ond Original 4 ee 
Lehe on the “Human Understanding’’; History, Geo. , B OK. With Explanatory Preface. New and | prevared with great care by eminens Biblical Scholara, w 4 

by, and Antiquities of the Old and New Testament ; Cheap Edition, 2s., paper board serve as handmaids to the Commentary, by wy . 
Pagel. % Natural Theology”; Latin and English Composi- Arthur Miall; 18, Bouverie- street, F est-street, k. O. service the fruits of modern research and refi — | ’ 
he Examiners will have a due regard to the Candidates’ The publishers feel that the opportuneness at this time of a 


r of speaking clearly and reading with a just emphasis. V.—"HNHE CHURCH PROPERTY QUES. — a work will enlist the co-operation of everyone who is ) 
5 e Examination will be chiefly in writing, and will be held TION. Two Lectures by 1 orgs hag be po rs Pag: ae of A ro N ta 14 
in the Library, No. 4 1 moan ery, tae , on Containing. an Abrid ment of the 88 tion, a 
the 14 Uotober next, and on w- em n the | | 14 
cad ong, rn n O’oluck a. m., precisely. Fogtal. ak in f form ar tn 
idates are requested to send their applications, with tribution, ured wrapper, neatly printed, 
tes and Testimonials above referred to, to the price 2d. 00g 
Beeretary, the Rev. THOMAS HUNTER, at the Libracy, at Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-atreet, Fleet-street, I C. | Christians of all d nations are now impelled to contend 
least a week efore the day of Examination. — . | for the pure. Word of Go a 
a BLICATIONS Fesru 1, 1868 NOW READY. — tue —— of 2 — ＋ or 
NEW FU : e 5 — =, * this time. In 4 to the 4 * 
whi now become wateh : pa 
N EW ISSUE of IT RAOT S. UIBERATTON SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS.) lage — ths a e 
4 Now Tract is in course of publication for every Wednee-| [.—(YONVERSATIONS on CHURCH De abc d 0 0b Hsuty's Commentary,” theretore 
Rye RB iced Bee erence ly . ESTABLISHMENTS. By Rev. J. Grana | Education, contd hardly have made ite appesrance at « more 
py 4— F beadinex price © oer 100. The following are — ey Huition, revised and enlerged, — ume 8 supp an l "sad ‘eal Ne. i 
ee Arthur Mall (for Liberation Society), 18, Bouverie- pd to its awn Senin: Sethe 
No. 68. Better than Life. atreet, Fieet-street, H. O. „„ The Publishers will forward. on application by letter or 
A Short story for Railway Navvies. 


69 other desired ber of P uses of the = 
2 The History of a Tract. wise, any num cos po. Com 


ry to who be desirous of m 20 
—— C111 
pEAITH, the GROUND of ASSURANCE. ge Mall tor Liberation e 18, Bourere-| NPC TIN 
A STORY of the NEW BIRTH. Nar Tage CN eae D 
ative Series, No. 154 2. per 100. III.— *. EDWARD aul LI — i 2 1 cla rr 
THE LOSS of the LONDON. Second House of Commons in May, 1856. New and r 8 c e — hy GASSBLL'S 
Serles. No. 1646, 18. 4d. per 100. 6 Rese a 18 Bouverien | ee Or ULAR BUUUATOR. Li cece 
. page Y OLD AGE. Large Type Tract- ‘street, Fivet street H. G. : Weekly, d.; Monthly, 7d. Parte l, 2, aud S$ now ready. 


ASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDU. 
—HME IRISH CHURCGE: a Historical 
pZHE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. Book |1V.—[\AE IRISH Pate g, let Kan, e 


THE DAYS of QUEEN MARY; or, th Sa te Algebra. mie 
0 ; or, the for Liberation Society), 1 eri . 
— 4 the Martyrs. New and Cheap Edition. Con- ve 1 £0. n 2 — Papers on. > pati 
taining pages. ls, in a neat paper cover, — — J: Logarithms. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price Oue Shilling, ee Logic. 


EW SERIES of FOURPENNY BOOKS| Qik JAM KAY SHUTTLEWQRTH'S 


for the YOUNG. Illustrated with Coloured Eng: avings. MEMORANDUM on POPULAR BDUCATION. Pp. 84. 
Fourpence in fancy embossed cover; 6d. limp cloth, gilt edges. 


No. 17. Millie and her Two Friends. 


Botany. Mathematical Instrumente, 


. 1 The Use of, 
vil Service, Papers on. Mechanics, 
Williem Ridgway, 1 9, Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers, Comparative Physiology. Moral Science, 


18. The Co H Kindness Wins | — * tary — 
. e Corner ouses ; or, * Just published, price é6d., raw men . 
90. Frank's Victory. “TS the ‘NATIONAL’ or the ‘DBNOMI.| Fre’ 
r ONAL’ See eee | ible Soup 
to 8 IL 
LLUST RATED WELSH HANDBILLS. | Boing « Paper reed at the Mooting of the Social Solence | Ragliah Etaratute 
Eight Sorts. Printed in 8vo, with Wood Bogravings. | Association, Sept. 1867. By the Rev. J. Sootr PoaTsr.| esays on Life and Duty. 
10d. per 100. Translated from S ,urgeon’s Sermons. With an Appendix. Ethnology. 
Tho Relighows Seek t » 56, Patermoster-row ; and 166, Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-court, E O. uod, on. 
— ee CHEAP RE-IS8U8 OF French Pronunciation. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE BARON BUNSBN, in 8 Vols. 1 ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL : r — 
Just published, Vols. I. and II, in 8v0, price 80s., 4 BROWN. — a 
e in HISTORY; or, the Progress of ror K Nr i» paper * pe 168. each, 2 
S e e | Yo tne i me wy al — 
ay Ge German b SUSANNA Aeon ; with a Preface . * a — ** containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. > i iy Readings. 5 — r 8 
. STAN 5 D. D., Dean peter. U 
, London : 1 Green, 2 gy <8 * contain some very startling statements and some 8 i Babee oe —_ 
. 25 r wertal appeals to the reason and conscience.”’— The Christian * = , 
1 2 ready, n g. post „ 4 5 London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- row, E. 0. | Complete in one wun lg 12s, full gilt, with gilt 
1 Con rxurs: ö . 5 Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s, 6d., OXES BOOK a MARTYRS, SAS SELLS 
7 75 DI . Profusely Illustrated w -page Bagrav- 
1. Laodicean Young Men. UR ETERNAL HOMES. “4 
enen. 0 Fourth Edition. r 


8. Dr. John Campbvil, 


1.0 ret se aud other artists have beeu employed to illustrate 
4. Church and State London: F. s 20, Paternoster-row I. O. 


is book profusely, und now, perhaps, it ia the faecst edition 
the work that hes ever been jssued.”—Standard, 


. . of 
5. Dante Alighieri, the Poet of the Middle 2 
6. — for a Catholic Visible — Second Edition, limp cloth, price 1s., 133 and Galpin, Ladgate-hill, E. O.; and all 
. On the Conduct ot Public Worship. YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to aon 
. rs Confession o ° py Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. Price 6d. 
10. The Abyesiuian Ware nee BL N r. Maouane. HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
" Notices of Books. __ London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. FEBRUARY oontaine—The Annals of an Old Meeting 
„The whole tune of the magazine is earnest, serious, and Price dd. House—The Western Association during the Commonwealth — 
ee editors have made a wise selection of papers. [HE BOOK of E ASY ANTHEMS, & John U 2 tor Little Folks on r 
ependent, ' * 3 uestion— a 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O. : for Classes, Schools, and Families tee “~~ the ee of the tee (oder a 
— CowTents.—Jerusalem, my Glorious Home—How Beautiful otes— IN eli gence y Herald 


! upon the Mountains—The Evergreen Sbore—The Earth is | Chronicle of the British and Irish Baptist Home Mission. 
THE. NEW MAGASIEB FOR BUNDAY-BOHOOL | Po" rosd's—Lord of all Power and Mivht—A Light in the itot Stock, 62, Paternosier-row, E. O. 


Published Monthly, price One Penny. No. 2 now ready. Window. All easily arranged for Four Voices. Yates and Alexander, Ohuroh- passage, Chancery-lane. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, EO. 
THE HIVE: a Storehouse of Material for 5 Just published, 1 
Working Sunday -school Teachers. Containing Notes for ENNY PART MUSIC. — Price One Penny ARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
Bunday-school Lessons; Outlines of Addresses; Expo- each, arranged for Four Voices, with Pianotorte Accom- C 8 3 3 Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
— — — Passages of Scripture; Jottings on ak Home Sweet Home- The Men of Harlech—The P Ww. — 5 8. Martin W. Landels, Henry Allon, 
— * ive Bells of Neotland— The Last Rose of Summer—The | Aleo Cartes of Gladstone, Russell, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
THE HIVE will render great service to teachers in pre- Minstrel Boy—Qome where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash | Samuel Morley. Edward Mia. l. Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, 
parivg Scripture lessons for class. Grove—Vital Spark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, end low. ls, each, free for 13 stam Soraps in end- 
Bpecimen Copy sent post free for one stamp. 4⁰ Iss 


1 
1 riety. Portraits taken daily, FRED. JONES, 146, 
“<The Hive’ bids fair to be s valuable storehouse of | nti _ 1 3 The Trade and Choral D-STREET, LONDON. 
material n chers who have no time u . : 
Volumes “en the subjects treated of in it. The first — F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warchouse, 20, Paternoster - row. AYVE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
. ee * DISCOUNT ALLOWED K extraordinary cures effected by this ol! standing 
OL 
“The work is a marvel of cheapness. There are twenty- 2a. > Is. 4 aed purchased at 68, Pater- peed bility. uumerous that their publivation is almost an 
four pages handsomely printed on toned paper. We wish for e possi . 
the new venture a jarge measure of suess. Freeman. oe ee 


A eclection however, accompanies each box, The best 


t Carriage Free to t of their efficacy is to be fount in the fact that those 
Elliot Stock, 6%, Paternoster-row, London, K O. 1 1 —714145 * — * * tried them sre careful he ver to be without 
opie imum si Book Societies, Schools, and buyers supplied on the them, feeling convinoed that where they are to be had 
ee most advantageous terms. f DOUTORS’ BILLS ARE UNNECESSARY, 
SERMON THOUGHTS: Analysing and 


Ulustrating Bible Texte, in Sketches and Brief Discourses, 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published | Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Pateut Medicines 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, B. C. 
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Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “ and contains every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


BREAKFAST. 


The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
it a general favourite, Invigorating and sustaining, with a 
refined and grateful flavour developed by the special mode of 
preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual 
beverage for breakfast by thousands who never before used 


Cocoa. It is made simply by pouring on boiling water or 


EPPs’s 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS 
& Co., the Homeopathic Chemists first established in this 
country, with a view of providing for those under treatment 
an attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. The increased 
consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, 
has in no degree been allowed to interfere with that elaborate- 


ness to which it may be said to have owed its first success. 


| COCOA. 


a Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenised vegetable principle."—Dr. LIxRIG. 
“ Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it is a luxury."—Dr. Hooper. 
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